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The beſt way for PrantinG, Gr arFins, and 


to make any Ground good for a Rich Orchard: Particularly in 3 
the North, and Generally for the whole Common-wealth, as in Nature 
Reaſon, Situation, and all Probabiliry, may and doth appear. | 


With the Country Houſe-wifes Garden for Zerbs of Comman uſe, 
Their Virtues, Seaſons, Profits, Ornaments, Variety of Knots, Models 
for Trees, and Plots, for the beſt Ordering of Grounds and Walks, 

AS ALSO F 

The Husbandry of Bees,with their ſeveral Ules and Annoyances: -:} 

All being the Experience of Forty and eight Tears Labour, And now the 
Sixth time Correffed, and much Enlarged, By William Lawfen. 


Whereunto is newly added the Art of Propagating Plants, with the true 
Ordering of all manner of Fruits,in their Gathering, Carrying home,and Preſeryation. 
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Nemo fibt natus, 


Skil and Pains, bring fruitful 


London, Printed for George Sawbriadge, at the Sign of the Bible 
on Lxdgate-Hith, 1676. 


To the Right Workhipful 


Sr HENRY BELLOSES 
Knight ; and Baronet, | 


 Wmtly Sir, | 

$9 Hen in many years hs long Ex- 
| : AVI perience I had furniſhed this my 
Eazy Northern Orchard and Coun- 
try- - Garden with needful Plants and uſe- 
ful Herbs, I did impart the view there- 
of tomy Friends, who: relorted' to me 
to confer in matters of that nature; they 
did fee it, and ſeeing it, defired it ; -and I 
muſt not deny now the publiſhing of it, 
(which then I allotted: tomy private de- 
light_) for the publick profit of others. 
Wherefore, though I could plead Cu- 
ſome, the ordinary excuſe: of all W ri- 
ters, to chule a Patron and ProteQor of 
their W orks,and fo ſhroud my elf from 
fandal under your honourable fayour, 
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"The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


yet have I certamreaſons to excule this 
my preſumption : .Fir{t, the many cour- 
teſtes you have vouchſafed me. Second- 
ly, your delightful'skill inmatters of this 
nature. Thirdly, the profit which re- 
ceived from your Learned: Diſcourſe of 
Fruit-Trees. Fourthly, your animating 
and aſſiſting of others to ſuch endeavors. 
Laſt of all; the rare W ork of your own 
in this kind ; all which to publiſh under 
your protection,” I have adventured(as 
you ſce._)- Vouchlate it therefore enter- 
tainment, I pray you, and I hope you 
ſhall find ir not the unprofitableſt: Ser- 
vant of your Retinue ; for when your 
Serious Employments are over-paſſed, it 
may interpoſe ſome commodity, and 
raileyan contentment out of variety. 


Towr Worſhips 
moſt Boungen ; 
Wiulian Lawsox 
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To all Wel-minded.. 


A RT hath made her firſt Original out of Experience; 
Z A which therefore i called The School-Miſtriſs of 
= Fools, becauſe ſhe teacheth infallibly,and plainly, 
45 drawing her knowledge out of the conrſe of Nature,(which 
never fails inthe general) by the ſenſes, feelingly —_ 
bending, and comparing, (with the help of the Mind) the 
' Yorks of Natnre ; and as in all other things natural, [0 
eſpecially in Trees. For what is Art mare than a provident” 
and skilful Correttrix of the faults.of Nature in particular 
works. apprehended by the Senſes? As when goodground. 
naturally brings forth T hiſtles, Trees ſtand too Thick or too 
thin, ov diſorderly, or (without dreſſing) put forth unprofit- 
able Suckers, and ſuch like ; all which, and a thouſand more, 
Art reformeth,being taught by Experience ; and thexefare- 
muſt we count that Art the ſureſt, that ſtands upon Expe-' 
rimental Rules, gathered by the. Rule of Reaſon, (not Con-- 
ceit ) of all other Rules the ſureſt... 

Hhereupor have 1, of my meer and {6!/e Experience,” 
without reſpett to any former written. 7 reatiſ?, gathered 
thefe Rules,and ſet them down inwriting, not daring to hide - 

. the leaſt T alent given me of my Lord ana Maſter in Hea- 
ven. Neither is this injurious to any, though it differ from : 
the Common opinion in -» 264d prong to mite it known to 
ethers, what good. 7 have found out, in this faculty by long 
tryal and experience. { confeſs freely my wan: of Curious © 
Skill in the Art of Planting : ani 7 admire and praiſe 
Pliny, Ariſtotle, Yirgil, Cicero, «ada-marny oherrfew * 
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The Preface. | 


and judgment in this kind, and leave them to their times, 
manner, and [everal Countrigs. | Rl h 
7 am not determined (neither gan 7 worthily )to ſet forth $ 
the Po of this Art ; how ſome, and not a few, evenof 
the beſt, have accounted it a chief part of earthly happi. | 
nefs,to have fair and pleaſant Orchards,as in Helperia aud | 
Theilaly , how all with one conſent agree, That it t achief 
part of Husbandry, (as Tully de Senectute) ard HZucban- 
— maintains the Harld : foo antient, how profitable, how 
pleaſant it is ; how many Secrets of Nature it doth contain, 
how loved, how much graggſen in the beſt places, and of the 
beſt. This hath becn done by many : 7 only aim at the com- 
270 good. 7 delight not in curious Conceits, as planting and 
pan a. with » Roots upwards , inoculating Roſes on | | 


Thorns, and ſuch like ; although 7 have heard of divers, 
proved ſome, and read of more, _ | , 

The: Stationer hath (as being maſt deſirous with me, to | 
further the common good) beſtowed much. coſt and care in t 
having the Knots and Models by the beſt Artizan cnt in . 
great variety, that nothing might be any way wanting to ſa- | 
Zisfie the Curious deſire of thoſe that would make uſe of this 
Book. | CE. bh 

ud T ſhew a plain and ſure way of Planting, which. 7 
have found good by 48 Tears (and more ) experience in the 
North part of England: 7 prejudicate and envy none; | 
wiſhing yet all to abſtain from maligning that good (to them 
unknown) which is well intended. Farenell, | 


Thine for thy good, 
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_ good Orchard and'Gatrden. 


3». C H A P. I. 23 } 
Of the Gardener, and his FPages. © 


Pleaſant and Profitable Orcherd, muſt (if he be 
V NSIES able) provide himſelf of a Fruiterer, Religious, 
& W Honelt, Skilful in that Faculty,and therewithal 

MOR Painful. -By'Religious, T mean (becaufe many 


Schools of Learning; Churches, Tythes, Church Goods and 
Rights,” and above all things, God's Word, 'and the [Preachers 
thereof, ſo'much 'as he is able, praQiling Prayers, comfortable 


Conferences, mutual Enfiruftion to edific, Alms; and other. 


Works of Charity, and all ont of a good Conſcience, 


\ "Honeſty in-a Gardener, will grace. your Garden, and all your yoneſt,-: 


houſe.and help to ſtay unbridled Serving-men.giving offence to 
rone,nor calling your Name into Queſtion by dithoneft a&ts;nor 
infecting your Family by evil counſel or example.For there is no 


Plague fo infeRious as Popery and Knavery 3 he will not pur-- 


foin your profit,” nor hinder'your pleaſures. 


Concerning his Skill, he muſt-not be a Sciolift,to make a ſhew gyimgi. |. 


or take in hand that which he cannot perform, elſp:cially in fo 


weighty a thing as an Orchard : than the which there can be no | 


humane thing more excellent, either for pleaſure or profit, as 
ſhall (God willing) be proved in the Treatiſe following, And 


* what an hindrance ſhall it be, not onely tothe Owner, but to 


the common good. that the unſpeakable benefit of many hundred 


years: 5 


Hoſoever deſireth and endeavoureth to have 2 geligious, 


FEE think Religion bat Faſkion or Cuſtom to go * 
to Church.) maintaining, and cheriſhing things Religious : as | 
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years ſhall be Toſt, by the audacious attempt of an unskilfu! 
Arboriſt ? 

Painful. The Gardener had not necd be an idle or lazy Lubber, for fo 
your Orchard, being a matter of ſuch moment, will not proſper, 
there will ever be ſomething to.do. .. Weeds are alwaies grow. 
mg,thegrett Mother of al! tivirig Creatures, the Earth, is tull of 
ſeed in her Bowels, and any ſtirring gives thew heat of Suy,and 
being laid near day, they grow : Moles work daily,though not 
alwayes alike : Winter Herbs at all times will grow (except in 
extream Froſt), In Winter your Trees and Herbs would be 
lightned of Snow. and your Allics cleanſed : drifts of Snow will 
{et Deer, Hares and. Conies, and other noyſome Beaſts, over 
your Walls and Hedges into your Orchard, When Summer 
cloaths your Borders with Green and ſpeckled colours,- your 
Gardener mult dreſs his hedges, and antick works3- watciy, dis 
Bees, and hive them: 'Diſtil his Roſes and other Herbs, Now 
begin Summer Fruits to ripen,and crave your hand to pull them, 
If he have a Garden (as he muſt needs) to keep, you uuſtyeetS * 

. allow him good help, to end his labours which arc endleſs; for 
no one man is ſufficient for theſe things. 

' Such.a Gardener as will conſcionably, quietly and patiently 
travel in your Orchard, God ſhall Crown the labours of his 
hands with joyfulne(s, and make the Clouds drop fatneſs upon 

- your Trees 3 he will-provoke your love, and carn his wages and 
fees belonging to his place. The houſe being ſerved, fallen fruit, 
ſuperfluity of Herbs and Flowers, Sced,Graffs, Scts, and beſides 
all other of that. Fruit which your bountiful hand ſhall reward 
him withal, will much augment his wages,and the profit of your 
Bees will pay you back again,, 4 

If you be not able, nor willing to hire a Gardener, keep your 
profits to your fl, but then you-muſt take all the pains.z and 
tor that purpoſe (if you want this faculty) to inſtruct you, have 
[ undertaken theſe Labours,and gathered theſe Rules,but chictly 
relpe&ting my Countries good, 
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An Orchard. 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Soyl. 


Tekut-Trees moſt common, and meeteſt for our Northers 
Countries:'as Apples, Pears,Cherries, Filbirds Red andWhite, 
Plums, Damſons,Bullis,)) for we meddle not with Apricocksnor 
Peaches, nor ſcarcely with Quinces, which will not like in our 
cold parts, unleſs they be help:d with ſome refle of the Sun or 
other like means,nor with buſhes bearing berries, as Barberries, 
Gooſc-berries or Groſers, Raſpe-berries, and ſuch like, though 
the Barberry be wholſome,and the Tree may be made great; do 
require (as all other Trees do) a black, fat, mellow, clean and 


well tempercd ſoy], wherein they may gather plenty of good Soyl. 


ſap. . Some think the Haſcl would have a chanily rock, and the 


. Sallow, and Elder, a wateriſh mariſh. - The ſoyl is made better 


by.delving, and other means,being well melted,and the wildneſs 
of the earth and weeds (for every thing, ſabje& to man, and ſer- 
ving his uſe,(not well ordered )is by Nature ſubje& to the curſe,) 
is killed by froſt and drought, by fallowing and laying on heaps; 
and if it be wild Earth, with burning. 


If your ground be barren(for ſome are forced to make an Or- Barren Earth, | 


chard of barren ground )make a pit three quarters deep,and two 
yards wide, and round in ſuch places where you would ſet your 


Trees,and fill the ſame with fat, pure, and mellow Earth, one 
Whole foot higher than your ſoyl,and therein ſet your plant. For 


who is able to manure a whole Orchard plot,if it be barren ? But 
if you determine to manure the whole Site,this is your way; dig 
a trench half a yard deep.all along the lower,Cif there be a lower 
fide of your Orchard plot) caſting up all the Earth on the inner 
fide,and fill the fame with good, ſhort,hot and and tender muck; 


_and make ſuch another trench,aud fill the fame as the firft,and fo 
the third, and ſo throughout your ground ; and by this means 
your plot ſhall be fertile for your life. But be ſure you ſet your 


T recs neither in dung, nor barren Earth, 

Your ground muſt be plain, that it may receive, and keep 
moilture, not onely the rain falling thereon, but alſo Water calt 
upon it, or deſcending from higher | by Sluces, —_ 

Co 
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E- Erals. 


&c. For I account moiſture in Summer very needful in the ſoy] 
of Trees, and drought in Winter, provided that the Ground be 
neither boggy, nor the inundation be paſt 2 4 hours at any time, 
and but twice in the whole Summer, and ſo oft in the Winter, 
Fherefore if your plot be in a bank,or have a deſcent, make tren- 
ehes by degrees, allyes, walks, and ſuch like, ſo as the water may 


. be flayed-from paſſage; and if too much water be any hindrance 


fo your walks, (for dry walks do well become an Orchard, and 
2n Orchard thera) raiſe your walk with earth firſt, and then. with 
ſtones as big as: wall-nuts, and: laftly, with gravel, In Summer 


you riced not doubt too much water from heaven, cither to hutt 


the health of your Body, or your Trees, And ifover-flowing 


motcft you, after one day, avoid it then by deep trenching. 
- Somefor thispurpoſe dig the foyl of their Orchards, to receive 


moiſtere, which I cannot approve: for the roots with digging 
are oftentiriieshnre, and cfpecially being digged by fome unkil- 
fal Servant 3 for the Gardener cxnmot do all himſelf; And more- 
over the Roots of Apples and Pearer, being lid near day, with 
the heat of the Sun, will put forch ſuckers, whichare a great hin- 
derance, and fometimes with evil guiding, the defizuQtion of 
Trees, unleſs the delving be very ſhaſſow, and the ground laid 
very level again. Cherries and Plams without delving, will 
hardly or never (after twenty years) be kept from ſuch ſuckers, 
Hor" Aſp, \ 

Graſs aNo is thought-needfut for moiſture, ſo you tet it not- 
touch the Roots of your Trees ; for it will breed moſs 3 and the 
bosl of your Tree near the Earth, would have the comfort of 
the Suri and Air, | 5 

Some take their. ground to be too. moiſt, when it is not ſo, by. 
reafort of water ftanding,thereon 3: for except in fowre Marthes,. 
Springs,and continual over-flowings, no.carth can be too moiſt. . 
Satidy, and. fat carth, will avoid all water falling, by receit : in-- 
deed aftiffClay will not receive the water, and therefore if it- 
be graflic of plain, eſpecially hotlow, the water will abide, and it-: 
will ſcem.wateriſh, when the fault is in.che want of: manuting, | 
and other good diefling. . | Ms 

This: plainneGs, which we require; had need be-natural, becauſe# 


. tes force any uneven ground, will deſtroy the fatnefs ; for every: 


ſayl: 
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+ having the cruſt taken away, are become meerly barren 3 ſo that 


hurt your Plants by digging, and cafting among Their roots. 


a River, High Grounds are not naturally fat. 


in-time'doth waſh itaway, *Tis with Grounds i. this caſc,as 
it is with men in a Common-wealth ; - Much will have more : 


were barren before. 


_ 


ems, 


ſoyl hath his cruſt next day, wherein "Trees and Hetbs put their 
Reots.and whence they draw their ſap, which is the belt of the 

ſoyl, and made fertil with heat and cold,moiſture and drought, 

and under which,by reaſon of the want of the ſaid temperature, 

by the ſaid four qualities,no Tree nor Herb (in a manner)will or ygauratty 
can put root as may be ſeen,it in digging your ground,you take plain. 
the weeds of moſt growth, as graſs, or docks, (which will grow, 

though they lye upon the earth bare,)) yet bury them under the 

crult,and they will ſooner dic and periſh,and become manure to 

your ground. This cruſt is not paſt 15 or 18 inches deep in good 

ground,or other grounds lefs. Hereby appears the fault ot for- 

ced plains, viz. your cruli in the lower parts iscovercd with the gyg of the 
cruſt of the higher parts,and both with worſeearth : your heights Earth. * 


either. you muſt force a new cruſt,or havean evil ſoyl. And be 
ſure'you level before you plant, leſt you be forced to remove, or 


Your ground muſt be cleared, as much as you may, of ſtones 
and gravel, walls, hedges, buſhes, and other weeds, 


CHAP. IIL 
Of the Site, 


T Here is no difference, that I find; betwixt the neceflity of.a 
good ſoyl,and a good Site of an Orchard; For a good foil (as 
is betore deſcribed, cannot want a good Site 3 and if: it do,: the 
frait cannot be good 3 and a good Site will much amend.an evil x, and near © 
ſoil. The beſt Site is in low grounds,and (if you can.) near unto a River. 


Andif they-haveany fatneſs by man's hand, the verydeſcent 


and, Once Poor, -ſeldome or-never Rich, The Rain will ſcind and 
waſh, and the Wind will blow fatneſs from the heights.to the 
hollows, where it will abide and fatten the Earth, thought 
' 'Hence its, that we have ſeldome- any plain Grounds,.and 
low, 4 barren, and as ſeldome any heights naturally fertile.; It1s 
B 2 unſpcak- 
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tions of Waters ; neicher did I ever know any barren Ground 
in a low plain by a River fide. The goodneſs of the ſoyl in 
Howle or Hollowderneſs in Tork ſhire, is wcll known to all that 
know the River Humber, and the huge bulks of thcir Cattel c 
there, By eſtimation of thoſe that have ſein the low Grounds n 


B 
unſpeakable, what fatneſs is brought to low grounds by innnde 
{ 


in Holland and Zealand, they far ſurpaſs moſt Countries in Exrope fl 
tor fruittulneſs, and onely becauſc they lie fo low. The World N 
cannot compare with Egypt for fertility,{o far as N:l#s doth over- h 
flow his Banks : So that a fitter place cannot be choſen for an tl 
Orchard, then a low plain by a River fide, For belides the fatnc(s 0 
, ry Fe 3» . which the Water brings, it any cloudy mil or rain be (tiring, ic d 
b Rockes, 55cn 5. commonly falls down to, and followes the courſe of. the River, . 
| And where ſee we greater Trees of-bu]k and bough,then fiands. I 
ing en, or near the Water fide? It you ask why the Plains in 
Holderneſ5, and ſuch Countries, are deſtituteof Wood > I ane l 
ſwer, That Men and Cattel (that have put Trees thence, from - I 1 
Mir: Marbhan. Out of plains to void corners) are better than Trecs.. Neither are b 
thoſe places without Trees. Our old Fathers can tell us how 
Woods are decayed,and People in the room of Trees multiplied, 
- :F have ſtood ſomewhat. long in this point, b:cauſe ſome do con- 
E demn a moiſt foil for Fruit-Trees, 
- Winds, A low ground is good to avoid the danger of Winds,both for- 
' Chap.13- ſhaking down your unripe fruit. Trees-(the moſt that I know) 
- being loaden with Wood for want of proyning , and growing 
high by the unskilfulneſs of the Arborift,muſi needs be.in conti- 
nual danger of the South-Welt, Weſt-and —_— Winds, 
eſpecially in September and: March, when. the Air is moli teripe- 
rate from extream heat and cold, which are deadly enemies to _. 
reat Winds, Wherefore,chuſe your ground. low : Orifyou be 
« forced to plant ina higher Ground,: let high and firong Walls, . 
+ Houſes and Trees, as Walk-nuts, Plane- Trees, ' Oaks. and: Aſhes, 
placed in good order, be your fence for Winds. 
The fucken of your dwelling houſe, deſcendjng into your Or- 
chard, if it be cleanly conveyed, is good. = 
The Sun, in ſome ſort, is the life of the. World : «-maketh 
' proud growth, and ripens kindly and {peedily.,according to the 
golden Tearm, Annus frudiificat, non:tellus, Therefore, in the 
| Countries . 
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/0x-too longzthen it kills the farwar, fruit in the bud, and ſome- 
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Book'3. 
Countries neazer approaching the Zodiack, the Suns habitation, 

they have better, and ſooner ripe Fruit, then we that dwell-in 

theſe frozen parts.” | | 

This provoketh moſt of our great Arborilts to plant Apri- q;oe, againft1 

cocks,Cherrics and Peaches, by a Wafll,and with tacks and othcr a walk 
means to ſpread them upon, and fairen them to a Wall, to have 
:the benctic of the immoderatc refiex of tne Sun, which is com- 
mendable,for the having of tair, good, and foon ripe Fruit. But 
let them know, it is more hurttul to the Trees, than the beneht 
they.reap thereby, as not ſuffering a Tree to live the-tenth part 

of his age 3 it helps Gardexers to worx, For ficſt, the Wall, hin- 
dersthe roots; becauſe intoa dry and haxd Wall of earth or ftone 

4 Tree will not, nor:xcannot puc any root to profit, but eſpecially 

it ſtops the paſſage of the ſap, whereby the bark is wounded,and 

tie Wood and diſcaſes grow, {o that the Tree becomes ſhort of 

life. For as in the body of man,- the kaning or lying on ſome. 
member, whereby the courſe of.blood is ſtopt, makes that meme 

ber- as-it were dead for. the time, till the blood: return to his - 
courſe; and: Ethink, if ;thac:{topping ſhould: continue any time, 

the member will periſh for want of:blood, (for the life is in-the 

blood) and ſo indanger the body 3 ſo the fap is the lite of the . 

Tree, as the blood isto man's Body: neither doth the Tree. in 
Winter (as is ſuppoſed) want his ſap, no;more than man's Body . 

his blood; which 1n Winter,and time of ſleep, draws inward-; fo. 

that the dead-time-of Wintex;zto a Tree,is-but.a night-of reſt: for - 

the Tree at-all times, even in Winter, is nouriſh d- with ſap and 
growth as well as man's body. The chilling cold may well ſome 
little time ſtay or, hinder-the proud courſe of the ſap;but ſollttle 


— 
OE 


and Go ſhort a time, thag in- calm and mild ſeaſons, even in. the 


depth of Winter, if you mark it, you.may- cafily--perceive,the ap- 
to- put out,; and. your: Txces to increaſe their. buds which, were 
formed in the Summer. before, and-may-cafily:be diſcerned 3. for 
leaves fall not off, till they be. thruſt off-with the knots or buds, 
whereupon .it comes to paſs,thatiTreesicannot bear:fruit plenti- 
fully £ywo years together; and make themichves ready to blofſom 
2gainſt the ſeaſonahlenels pf thement-Springs/- 3, pt ! 

\;; And if any Froſk be-foextream;:that it ſfiay the ſap toa much, 


times. - 
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in Orchard. Book 3. 
_ - tines the tender leaves and't wigs,but not the Tree : Wherefore 
10 return, it'is perilous to ſtop the lap. And where, or when 
did you ever ſee a great Tree packt on a wall? Nay, who did 
ever know a Tree (o unkindly ſplat,come to age? Ihave heard 
of ſome that out of their imaginary cmaning, have planted ſuch 
Trees 0n the Nrth fide of the Wall, to avoid drought :: but the 
heat of the-Sun is as comfortable (which they ſhould have re- 
garded) as the drought is hurtful. And although water is a ſo. 
vereign remedy againſt drought, yet want of Sun is no way to 
be helped. Wherefore,to conclude this Chapter,let your ground 
Jye ſo,that it may have the benefit of the Soxth and Weſt Sun, and 
ſo low and cloſe,:that it may have moiſture, and increaſe his fat- 
.neſs, (for Treesare the greateſt ſuckers and pillers of the Earth ) 
and (as much as may bc) free from great Winds, - 


— ——_— 
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CHAP. IV, 
'Of the Quantity. 


F T wouldbe remembred what a benetit riſeth,not only toevery 

2 particular Owner of an-Orchard, but atfo to the Common. 

wealth by Fruit, as ſhall be ſh:wed in the 16th Chapter ( God 

willing); whereupon muſt needs follow,the-greater the Orchard 
'15(bcinggood,and well kept the better itis : tor of good things, 
being/equally gooJ, the biggeſt is' the beſt. 'And it' it ſhall ap- 
pear,that no gromid<aman eccupieth, (no, 'notthe Corn-tield) 
-yieldeth-more gain to the- purſe{and houſe-keeping (riot toiſpeak 

of the unſpeakable pleaſure) quantity for:quantity, 'then a/good 

—_ ” Orchard, (beſides, the coſt in planting atid'dretfing- an-O-cbard is 
- 494 n-field. fot fo tnuch by far,as thekbour and'Secding of yoar Cornthelds, 
2: nor for-duarance of time-cottiparable; beſides the cerrainey of the 
nl beforethe other?) I-femot how any ' Kbour or oft 'in; this 

kind; can beidely or wftfully beliewed,)orthoupght too much, 

Compared Aid whitother thing'is a/Vineyard;in thole Countries where 
witha Vine- - Vines do'thrive, therialarge Orchard -of Trees bearing fruit z or 
yard. :whatd ference there inithequyteof the Grape, and our Syder 
and Perry, but the:g6odntf ofthe fophrand chme where! they 

-grow >?Ahichmaketh the'6netiwore tipe; andſo more pleaſant 

tha heomver. Whathever Bari be faid Tithe benefit riſing from 

273 an 
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: Z ok Js An Orchard, 9 
clore ſþ >@rhand, thas makes-ſos ths. laxgapele oi, hg. Gerhard bounds, 
when £A0d: me-thinks they do. prepoſteroully; -that beltow qo} colt Compared - 
> dig Njand labour,and mare groundFin and upun a Garden,thqn:an Or. witha Gars | | 
earg MN card, wherice they reap aud may{ reap. both- more pleaſurg and 4 | 


gote profit, by. infinite degrees. And further, that a Garde ne-/ 
er ſo freſh, and-fair, and;wellkeptz cannot continue without s 
renewing of theearthand' herbs often, in the ſhort and.or-# 


re- BY 

. [c \ a6 age of a man: whereas your Orchard well kept, ſhall dure' 
y to I divers hundred years,as ſhall be ſhewed Chaptes 14, In a large:' 
und © ffcb2rd there is much labour ſaved, in fencingjand other wile : 
and or: three litcle Orchard or a few Trees, being in a; manner all.: 


fat. © out-ſides.arc fo blafted and Hangercd,and commonly in; keeping” 
th) [negleFed,and require a.great fence z whereas in'a great Orchard. 

'Trees are a mutual fence one to-another, and the keeping is re-- 
ganded3.and leſs fencing ſerves fix Acres together, .then three. 
in ſeveral incloſures.- | | 
| Now. what quantity of ground-is-meeteſt for an Orchard, can What quanticy 
"20 man. preſcribe, tt that mult be lcft to. every mans ſeveral. of Ground. . 
Judgment, ta be. meaſured according;.to his ability -and-will'z for - 
other necefaries beſides Fruit mult be had, and ſome arc more. 
delghted with Orchards than others. . 
ard Let no manyhaving a hit plot, plead poverty in'this cale;, for an whar is. ns 
gs, | Orchard once planted, will maintain it (elf, and yield -infinite hindrance. . 
ap- I} Profit beſide. And Fam perſwaded, that it men. did know the. 
4) If 7ight aud beſt way of planting, dreiting, and keeping Trees,and 
ak I {lt the profit and pleaſure thereof, both they. that have no Or>- 
od I chargr, would have them, and they that have Orehards would. 
{is © have them larger,yea, Fruit-Trees in their hedges,as in Worceſter. - 
ds, | Sxe,$ic. And I think the want of planting is a great loſs to our. 
he N Common-wealth, and in particular,to the Owners of Lord ſhips,-. | 
his £ which Landlords: themſelves might ealily amend,: by granting _ Lang: n 
4, | longer time-and better aſſurance to their Tenants, who have ta- mes, ow. | 
te © ko up. this Proverb, Botch and fit, Build and flit ; for who will make flouriſh- - 
or Þ} build or-plant.for anothex-mans profit ? Or the 2arliamentmight ing Orchards - 
lex || ©njoyn: every occupier of Grounds to plant.and maintain for ſo '® £84414 - 
[many.Acrcs of fruitful Ground, fo many ſeveral Trees, or kinds 
-& Trees for Fruit... Thuz.much for Quantity... 
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I A.All theſe ſquare YT 
+muſt be...ſet with - 
| Trees, the Garden 


,and other Orna- 
-Ments muſt - ſtand 
n ſpaces betwixr 
the Trees, and in 


F-the borders and 


+ Fences. 
BB. Trees twenty 
yards aſunder. 


- 


tC. Garden Knots | 


--D.Kitching Garden | 


. Bridpe. 
EF. Conduit, 
Ge Staires. 


"H, Walks ſet with 
great wood thick. 
 Z. Walks ſet with 
great wood round 
About yourOr- 

| chard, 

"RK, The Out fence, 
E 7., The Ont fence 
> ſet with ſtone-fruir 


E24.Mount. To force 


* 
Fer ſuch like, ſet it 


round with quick, j 


* and lay boughes of 


| Trees firangely in- : | 
 termingled , the : 
>rops inward, with : 


the Earth in the 
middle, 

* N. Still houſe. 
FO. Good ſtanding 
for Bces, if you 
* have an houſe. 


FP, If the River run f' ==! 
| by your door, and : -* 


- 
a» 
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3 under ourMount, 
| It will be pleaſant, 
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EEarth for a Mount | 
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nas ita Of the Form, | | 
TJ." goodne% ofthe Soil and Site, arc neceſſary to. the well- .-; : 
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-.' being of aq” Orchard ſimply 3. but the form.is (o far neceſſ@- 
Ty, 35 the owger ſhall think meet. For that kind of form whege- 
with every pdtticular man is delighted, . we leave it tohimſelf; | 
Sunm cuique pulebrum, The. form that men like in general," is @ The uſual 
ſquare : for although roundnels be forme perfeGifima, yet that Forms a 
Principle is good, where neceflity. by, Art doth not force. forme ſquare. 
other torm, Tt within one laxge ſquare, the Gardiner ſhall.make 
one-roand Labyriath, or Maze, with ſome kind of Berries;jt will 
orace your form, \ there |be ſufficient room left for walks, - ſo 
will four or mote round knots do, for-itis tgbe nated, that the 
eye mult be pleaſed with the form. I have ſeen ſquares rifing by 
degrecs, with ftairs ftom your; hquſe-ward, according to this 
” form which Fhave Crdſs gud ans Mincres, wich an naſficady 
\ hand, rough hewen) for, in forming Country Gardens, the bets 
rer fart may uſe better forms;and” more colily work... What is 
needful more to be faid; I refer all thac (concerning the formy 
to the Chapter 17, Of the-Ornanenxts of an Orchard, 
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 Lerthefence' make all your fence your ſelf:for, neighbours fence is nene at all, 
| beyour owe qr very carclkſs. - Take heed of a dooror window, (yea of a 
wall) ofany other mans into your Orchard,yea,though it be nai- 
led up,or the wall be high, for Raps they will prove thieves, 
Kinds of Fen- All fences commonly are thats of Earth,Stone,Brick, Wood, 
- ces, earthen qo both Earth and Wood: Dry wall ofearth;and dry ditches are 
—_ the worſt fences fave pails of rails, aid do waſte the ſooneſt,un- 
lels they be well copt with Glooe and Morter, whereon at M:- 
chael-tide it will be good to ſowe Wall-flowers, commonly cal- 
led Bee-flowers, or winter-Gilly-flowers,becauſe they will grow 
(though amongſt ſtones)and abide the firongeſt froſt 8& drought, 
continually green and flowring, even ih winter,and have a plea- 
fant fell, andare timely, (that is, they will lower. the firſt and 
the laſt of flowers)and are good forBees. And your carthen wall 
is good for Bees, dry and warm, buttheſe fences are both un- 
ſeemly, evil to repair, and only for need, where ſtone or wood 
cannot be had. Whoſoever makes ſuch walls muſt not pill the 
ground in'the Orchard, for getting earth, nor make any pits or 
hollows, which are both unſeemly and unprofitable + Old dry. 
carth mixt with ſand is beſt for theſe, This kind of wall wil ſoon 
decay by reaſon of the Trees which grow near it, for the roots 
and boals of great Trecs, - will increaſe, undermine, and over- 
turn ſuch Walls, though they were of tone, as is apparent by 
Aſhes, Round-trees, Butt-trees,and ſuch like,carried in the chat, 
or berry, by birds into ſtone walls.. 
* Pale and Rai. Fences of dead wood, as pales will not laſt,neither-will rails 
| either laſt or make good fence. 
Stone walls. 
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Quick wood: 
and Moats, 


fireig lon 
foot hi; her *} 


Plums, . 
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Plams, Damſons, BullizyFilbirds;; (for Þ love thoſardeves better 
for their fruit,and-az-welffor their form; as Privit;): for you may . 
- make them takeany form. And -in every-corner, ( and middle if 


you will) a mount-would be raiſed, whereabout: the wood may 
claſp, poudered with weod-bind, which will make with dre{- 
ſing a fair, pleaſant, preficablexnd ſure fence. But you muſt be 
ſure that your quick thorns 4ivher. grow wholly,or that there be 
a ſupply betimes, cither planting new,or-plaſhing the old where 
need is. And affure your (elf, that neither wood, ſtone, earth, nor 
water, can make ſo ſtrong a fence as this at ſeven years growth. 


Moats, Fiſh-ponds,and(cſpecially at one ſide of a River)with. Moats- 


in and without your fence, will afford you fiſh, fence, and moi- 


ſture to your Trees,and pleaſure alſo, if they be ſo great and deep 


that you may have Swans, and other water-Birds, good for de- 
vouring of vermine, and boat for many good ufes. * 
It ſhall hardly avail you to make anyferice for your Orchard, 


if you bea niggard of your fruit. For as liberality will ve it 
O 


bett from noiſom neighbours, (Liberglity, Lay,is the belt fence) 


- foJuſtice muſtreſtrain Rioters. Thus when-your ground is tern- 


pered, ſquared, and fenced, it is time to provide for planting. 


CHAaP.:VSL 
Of Sers. 


Here is not one point (in my Opinion) about an Orchard 

more tobe regarded,than the choice getting and ſetting of 
good Plants, cither for the readineſs of having good fruit,or for 
continual laſting, for whoſoever ſhall failin the choice of good 
Sets, or in getting, or gathering, or ſetting his plants,ſhall never 
have a good or lafting Orchard. And I take want of skill in this 
faculty, to be a chief hinderance to the moſt Orchards, and to 
many for having Orchards at all. 


Some for readineſs uſe Slips, which ſeldom take Root, and Slips, 


if they do take, they cannot laſt, both becauſe their Root having 

a main wound wHl in ſhort time decay the body of the Tree: 

and beſides, that Roots being ſo weakly pat, are@on nipt with 

droughtor froſt, I could neverſee (lightly)any ſlip, but of Ap- 

-ples only,ſfet for Trees. j- = 4 
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Bur-knor,. 


| Uſual. Sets, 


* Main Roots 
CUt, 


moved; 


and ſurer.; You waiſt:cut him cloſe a6 the Roof end, : an. handful 
under the knot, (ſome uſe in Sumimegabourt Lammas,to circum 


ciſc him, and: put-earth totlic knots With hey-Ropes,and in win. * 


ter cuthim off and ſer himabyechis is ouriofitynecdieG,and dans 
ger with removing anddronght) ghd cutaway.all his twigs fave 
one,-the moſi principal, which ting! you. mult leave above 
the catth; burying: histxunck if the crutt of the.carth: for his 
Root. It matters not much what part of the bough' thetwigs 
grow.out, of. - -It it grow outof; or ncer the Root end,ſome ſay 
{uch an- Apple will have no.core nor kernel. Or if it pleaſe the 
Plantex, he may, let the bough be crooked; and; let out his -top» 
cnd.qne Gow or ſomewhat more, wherem: will be good grafting; 
if cicher you like'not, or donbt the fruje of the bough,(forcoms+ 
monly your-bur-knots are Sunumer-frait). or if: you think he-will 
not rccover his wound ſafely. | ; 
The moſt uſual kind of Sets, are Plants with Roots:growing, of 
kernels of Apples,Pears,;apd Crabs,or tones of Cherries, Phums; 
Qt. removed out of -a nurſery, wood, :or other Orchard, into, 
and ſet, tin;your Orchard in. due places ; I grant this kind'to be 
better than either of the other by much, 'as more ſure and more 
durable. Herein you muſt note,that.in ſets ſo removed, you get 
all the Roots you can,and. without bruiſing of any;lI utterly diſ- 
like the opinion of thofe great Gardiners , that following their 
Books; >would have: the: main;Roots etit away : for:tops cangot 


: Stow Sets re- £x0W:without Raots. And-becauſanone can: get all the Roots,and 


removal is anhinderance,yol may not leaveonall the tops, when 
you, ſet them. : For chers is,a;proportion. beewixt the Top. and 


.:Roqt of a Tree,cven in;thenumber(at leaſt;in thegrowth)if the 
_ :Roots be many, they, willbring youlmany. Tops, .if-they be not 


hindexcds, And1f yownle to ow or:top.your tree too much, or 
toolaw,and leave no ifſue,or little fpr ſap,Casisto be ſeen in your 
hedges Jir witlhindesthe growth-of Roots & Boal, hecauſe ſuch 
a kind of $owing is a kind.;of ſmothering,or. choaking the ſap. 
Great Wood; asOak, Elm; Aſh, &c. being, continually, kept 


down-with (lger knife, ax, 0. neither boal nor. rootwill thrive, . - 


bur as an hedge ox-buſh, 1t;yon.intend to graft in. your Sets,,you 
may.cut him cloſer with a greater wound,and nearer thecarth 


= 


 :A-Buteknor kindly thkcts frowwien pploctree, is much bettct | 
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within a foot ox two, becauſe the graft or grafts will cover his 


wound. If you like his fruit,and would have him tobe atreeof 


himſelf, be not-ſo bold. This I can tell you, that though you 
doeut his top cloſe, and Jeave nothing but. his bulk, 'becauſe 
his roots are. few,if he be(but little)bigger than your thumb, (as 
Iwiſh all plants removed to be)he will ſafcly recover his wound 
within ſeven years, by good guidance, that is, if the next time 
of drelling,immediately above his uppermoſt fprig, you cut him 
off aſlope cleanly, fo that the ſprig ſtand on the back-ſide, (and 
if you can Northward, that the wound may have the benefit of 
the Sun) atthe upper-cad of the wound, and lct that fprig on- 
ly be the boal.. And take this-fer a. general Rule, Every young 


lant, if he thrive, will recover any, wound above the earth, by General rule. 


od.drefling,. although it be to the one half, and to his very 
cart., This ſhort cutting at the remove, faves your plants from 


wind, and nceds the leſs or no faking : I commend not lying, os Tyingeftrees, 


kaning of Trees againſt holds or ſtays, for it breeds obſtruction 


of ap, and wounds incurable. All removing of Trees as great as General rule, 


your arm, or. above; is dangerous 3 though ſome time ſuch will 
grow, but not continue long,becauſe they. be tainted with dead- 


ly wounds,cither in.their root or top, (and a tree once thorowly 
tainted, is-never good.) And though they get ſome held in the Signes of Di-- 


earth with. ſome leſſer taw or taws, which give ſome nouriſh- 
ment to. the body of the Tree , yet the heart being tainted,he 
will hardly ever thrive 3 which you may eafily diſcern: by the 
blackneſs ofthe boughs. at the heart, when you dreſs your trees, 
Alſo, when he is ſet with more tops than the Roots can nouriſh) 
the tops decaying, blacken the boughs,and the boughs the arms, 
and. fo they boyl at the very heart,Or this taint in the removal, 
if it kill not preſently, but after ſome ſhort time, it may be dif- 
cerned, black, or yellowneſs in the bark, and a ſmall hungred 
kaf,, Or if your removed gant put forth leaves the next and ſe- 
cond Summer, and little or few ſpraſes,is a great ſigne of a taint, 
and next years death.. I have known a Tree tainted in ſetting, 
yet grow, and bear bloſſoms for divers years 3. and yet for. want 
of txength could never ſhape his fruit, 


-- 


ſeaſes, chap.. 
13. 


Next. unto this, or.rather ego) with theſe Plants, arc.ſuck- gickers good! 
great Trees, which Cherries and vers, 
Plums- 


es rowing out of the Rootso 
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Plums do ſeldom or never want, and being taken kindly with 
their Roots, will make very good Sets, And you may help them 
much by enlarging their Roots with the taws of the tree, whence 
you take them. They are of two ſorts ; cither growing from the 
very root of the Tree. : and here you muſt be careful, not to 
hurt your Tree when you gather them, by Ripping amongſt the 
Roots; and that you take them clean away 3 for theſe are a great 
and continual annoyance to the growth of your Tree, and they 


will harldly be cleanſed. Secondly, or they do ariſe from fome 
taw: and theſe may be. taken without danger, with long and: 


good Roots, and will ſoon become Trees of ſtrength. 

There is another way, which I have not thorowly proved, to 
get not only plants for grafting, but Sets to remain. for Trees, 
which I call a Running Plant,the manner of it is this: Take a Root 
. or kernel, & put it into the middle of your plot; 6 the ſecondyear 
inthe ſpring,geld his top.it he have one principal, (as commonly 
by nature they have)and let him put forth only fourSyons toward 


'* © the fourcorners of the Orchard, as nearthe earth as you can,If 


he put not four(which is rare) ſtay his top till he have put ſo ma- 
ny. When you have four ſuch,cut the ſtock aſlope;,as is aforeſaid 
in this Chapter, hard above the uppermoſt ſprig, and keep thoſe 


- four without Syons clean and Rreight till you have them. a yard 


and a half, at leaſt, or twoyards long. Then the next ſpring, in 
grafting time, lay down thoſe four ſprays, towards the four cor- 
ners of your Orchard, with their tops ina heap of pure and good 
earth, and raiſed as high as the root of your Syon, (for ſap will 
not deſcend) & a ſod to keep them down,leaving nine or twelve 
inches of the top tolook upwatd. In that hill he will put roots, 
and his top new Syons, which you mult ſpread as before,and fo 
from hill tg kill, till he ſpread the compaſs of your ground, or 
as far as you liſt, If in bending, the Syons crack, the matter is 
{mall ; cleanſe the ground, and he will recover. Every bended 
bough will put forth branches, and become Trees, If this plant 
be of a bur knot, there is no doubt: Thave proved it in one branch 
my ſelf, and-T know at Wikon in Cleveland, a. Pear-tree of a 
great bulk and age, blown cloſe to the carth, hath put atevery 
knot Roots into the earth,and from Root to top,a'great number 
of mighty arms or trees, filling a great room, like many Trees, or 

a 
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#tirrle Orchard3«much better may it may be done by Art, ina 
ks Free. And I'conld not miſlike this kind, fave that the time 


4.44 


-will be long before it come to perfeQion. 


© Many uſeto buy ſers already grafted, which is not the beſt Sers boughe. 


way : forfir(t, all removesare dangerous : Again, there is dan- 
ger ia the carriage : Thirdly, it is a coltly courſe of planting : 


Fourthly, every Gardner is not truſty to fell you good Frair : - 


Fifthly, you know not which is beſt, which is wortt,and ſo may 


fake molt care about your worſt Trees. Laſily, this way keeps 


you from practiſe, and fo from experience, in ſo Good, Gen- 
tlemanly, Scholar-like, and profitable a faculty. 


- The only beſt way (in my opinion) to-have ſure and laſting The beſt Sets. 
Sets, is never to remove: for every remove is a hinderance;ifnot Unremoved: 
a dangerous hurt, ordeadly taint, This is the way: The plat- how- 


form being laid, andthe plot appointed where you will plant 


| exery Set in your Orchard, dig the room where your Set fhall 


ſtand,a yard compaſs, and make the earth mellow and clean,and 
mingle it witha few cole-aſhes, to avoid worms,and immediate- 
hf after the firſt change of the Moon, in the latter end of Februg- 
ty, the carth being afreſh turned over, put in every ſuch room. 


three or four kernels of Apples or Pears of the beſt; every kernel: 


in an hole made with your finger, finger-deep, a foot diftanc 
one from another,and that day month following, as many more, 
(kaſi ſome of the former miſs) in the ſame compals, but not in 


the ſame holes:Hence(God willing )ſhall you have roots enough: 


Kthey all, or divers of them come up , you may draw (but not 
Mg Jup(notput down)at your pleaſure,the next November. How 


many ſoever you takeaway, to give or beſtow elſewhere,be ſure 
 toleave two of the proudeſt. And when in your ſecond or third 


year you graft, if you graff them at all, leavethe ome of thoſe two 


 ungraffed,left in graffing the other you fail. For I find by trial, 


that after thefirſt or ſecond graffing in the ſame ſock, being miſt 
( for-who hits all) the third meſs puts your ſtock in deadly 


danger, forwant of iſſue of ſap. Yea,though you hit in graffing, 
yet may your grafis with wind or otherwife be broken down. If. 
Four grafis or graffproſper, you have your deſire, ina plant un- 
- removed, without taint, and the fruit at your own choice : and - 
you may, (ſome little earth being removed) pull, but not dig 
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up the-other plant or. plants in that roowTk:yorr graffor ipck, 
or both periſh , you have another-in the' fame place, - of -better 
ſtrength to work upon, for thriving without ſnub, he will 0. 
verlay your grafted ſtock much. - And it is haxldly poſhtble to 
miſs in grafting, ſo often, if your Gardiner be worth his name, 
Sets ungrafted It ſhall not be amiſs, (as I judge it)if your kernels be ofcboice 
beſt of all. fruit, and that you ſee them come forward proudly in their bg.. 
dy, and bear a fair.and broad leaf in colour, ' tending to a 
greeniſh yellow, (which argues pleaſant and great fruit) to try 
{ome of them ungrafted : for although it be-a long time e're this 
come to bear fruit, ten or twelve years or more 3 and at their 
firſt bearing, the fruit will not ſeem tobe like his own kind, 
yet aml1T aſſured, upon trial, before twenty. years growth, ſych 
Trees will increaſe the bigneſs and goodnels of their fruit, and 
come-pertefly to their own kind. Trees (like other breeding 
Creatures) as they grow in years, bigneſs, and ſirength, ſo they 
mend their fruit, Husbands and Houſewives find+this true. by 
Experience, in the rearing of their young ſore. More than this, 
thereis no Tree like this. for ſoundneſs, and durable laſt, if his 
keeping and dreſling he anſwerable. I grant, the rcadietfi, way 
.to come ſoon to fruit, is grating 3 becauſe, ina manner,all your 
gratis are taken off fruit-bearing Trees. | af | 
Time of re. - Now when you-have-made choice of your Sets to remove,the 
moving ground being ready, the, belt time is, immediately after the fall 
- of the Leafin or aboutthe change. of the Moon, whea the (ap: 
is molt quiet, for then the ſap is turning; for.it makes no ſtay;bit 
- in the extremity of drought or cold : Atany time in wihter, 
General ruls, ay you tranſplant Trees, ſo you put no ice. nor ſnow to. the 
Root of your Plant in the ſetting: and therefore open, calm, 
and moili weather is beſt, To remove, the Leaf being zeady_ co 
fall, and not fallen,or buds apparently:put forth in a moift warm 
ſeaſon, forneed, ſometime may do well z - but the: ſafeſt is to 
walkin the plain trodden path. "LW vo Aendt l 
Some hold Opinion, That it is beft removing before the fallof - 
the Leatzand I hear it is commonly practiſed in the;Soythby our 
belt Arborilts,thelcaf not fallen,& they give.the reaſon; tu-be,that 
the deſcending of the ſap will make ſpeedy: Roots,' But maxkghe 
Reaſons following,& Ithink you thall ting ng:foundneſs.cither 
i | in. 
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2+ 1 fay it is dangerous.to remove when the fap is not quiet 3 


- for every remove gtves a main check to the Rirring fap, by ftay- 
+ ing the couſe thereof in the. body-of your plant, as may appear -** 


by trees removed any time in Summer, they commonly dye,nay, 
hardly ſhall you ſave the life of the moſt young and tender planr 
of any kind of wood (ſcarcely hearbs ) if you remove them in 
the pride.of fap 3 for proud ſap univerſally ftayed by removal , 
ever hinders, often taints; and ſo preſently; or in very ſhort time 
kills. Sap is like blood in mans body,in which'is the life,Chap. 3: 
page 9+ If the blood univerſally be colf, life is excluded : fo 1s 


© faptainted by untimely removal. A ſtay by drought, or cold , 


is not ſo dangerous, (though dangerous, it it be extream) becauſe 
more natural. | 
2, Thefap never deſcends,as men ſuppoſe; but isconſolidated 


and tranſubſtantiated into the ſubſtance of the tree, and paſſeth. 
', - (alwaies above the carth) upward, not only betwixt the bark and 


the wood, but alfo into and in both body and bark, though not 
G plentifully, as may' appear by a tree budding, nay, fructifying 
two or three years, after he be circumciſed;at the very root. like 
a River that enlargeth his channel by a continual deſcent. - © 

3- I cannot perceive what time they would have the faptode- 
ſcend. At Midſummer in abiting drought it ſtayes, but deſcends 
not 3. for immediately upon moiſture it makes ſecond ſhoots, at 
(or before rather) Michaeltide, when it ſhapens his buds for next 


' \ years fruit. Ifat the fall of the leaf, I grant,aboycthat time is the 


- 


xeateſt ſtand, but no defeent of fap, which begins ſomewhat be- 
= the leaf fall, but not long 3 therefore at that time muſt be 


. the beſt removing, not by reaſon of deſcent, but ſtay of ſap, 


4. The ſap in this courſe hath its profitable and apparent cf- 
fects 3 as the growth of the tree, covering of wounds, putting of | 
buds, &c, Whereupon it follows,if the ſap deſcend,it muſt needs: 


. have ſome effect to ſhew it. : 


5. Laſtly, boughs plaſht and laid lower than the root,dye for 
want of ſap deſcending, except where it is forced by the main 


_.. tram of the ſap, as in top boughs hanging like water in pipes, 
- Or except the plaſht-boughs lying on the ground put roots of his 
_ -owniyca,under boughs, which we commonly call water-boughs 
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can ſcarcelyiget ſap to live,yea.in time dic, becauſe the (ap. doth 
pre(s fo violently upward, and therefore Bok -faireſt. ſhoots. and 
b. fruits are alwaics in the top. 

Remove ſoon.  Objett, If you ſay that many fo removed thrive; I fay, That | 
ſomewhat before the fall of the leaf (but not much) is the ſtand; 
for. the fall and the Rand arc not at one inſtant: 3 before the 
ſand, is dangerous. / But ro.xcturn, 

The fooner in Winter you.remove your ſets, the better; the 
latter,the worſe. for it is very perilious if a ſtrong draught take 
your ſets before they have made good:theis Rooting.A Plant fer 
at the fall, ſhall gain (iif% manner) a whole years growth of that 
which is ſet in the Spring after. 

E uſe in the ſetting to be ſure that the Earth be mouldy, (and 

_ ſomewhat moilt)that it may run among the ſmall tangles withe 
out ſtraining or bruiſing 3 andas Ifill in Earth to: his Root, I 
ſhake the Set cabily too and fro, to make the earth ſettle the bet- 
ter to his Roots 3 and withgl caſily with my foot I put in the 
carth cloſe 3 for Air is noyſorne, and concavities will follow, 
Some preſcribe Oats 'to be put in with: the Earth :. Icould likeit, 
if I could know any Reaſon. thereof. And they uſe to ſet their 
Plants with the fame fide towards the Sun; but this conceit is 
like the other. For fir, I would have every Tree to ſtand fo 
free from ſhade, that not onely the Root (which therefore you 
muſt keep bare from graſs) but body, boughs, and branches,and 
every ſpray, may have the benefit of. the Sun. And what hurt,jf 
that part of the Tree which before was ſhadowed, be now made 
patpnnge of the heat of the Sun? In turning of Bees, I know 

it is hurtful, becauſe it changeth their. entrance, paſſage, and 
whole work, but not ſo in Trees. 

pe in the - Set as deep as you nt, ſo that in. any wiſe you go not bencath- 
the cruſt. Look Chap. 

Moiſture good... we ſpake in-the Cad Chapter of moiſture in general 3 but 
now eſpecially having putyour-removed. plant into the Earth,. 
pour on water (of a puddle wee good }: by diſtilling preſently, 
and ſo every week twice, in firong drought, ſo long as the earth 
will drink; and:refuſe by: over-flowing. For moiſture mollifies, 
and both gives leave to the Rootito ſpread, and makes thecarth- 
"ut ſap und. as with plenty and facility. oe 
| y they; 
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(they fay ) give beſt 46d moſt milk after warm drinks. 

_ Tf your ground be fiich, that it will keep no moitiure at the 

Root of your plant,ſuch plants ſhall never like,or bat for a time. 
There is nothing more hurtfull for young trees, then piercing 
drought. I have known trees of good ſtature, after they have 
been of divers years growth, and thrive well for x good time, 
periſh for want of watecr , and very many by reaſon of taints in 
ſetting, | 


Itis meet your ſcts and grafts be fenced, till they be as big as grafes muſt 


your arm, for fear of annoyances, Many waycs may Sets recetve be fenced. 


damages, after they be ſet, whether grafted or ungrafted. For 
_ though we ſuppoſe, that no noyſome beaſt orother thingmuſt 
have acceſs among your trees , yet by caſualty, a Dog, Cat, or 
. ſuch like, or yourſelf, or negligent friend bearing you Company, 
or a ſhrewd boy,may tread or fall upon a young and tender plant 
or grafr,- To avoid theſe and many ſuch chances, you muki ſtake 
them Yound a yoeny diſtance frqm the Set, neither fo near nor 
fo thick;-but that it may have the benefit of the Sun, Rain, and 
Air,” Your itakes (ſmall or gteat) would be fo ſurely put, or 
driven into the carth, that tFej break not, if avy thing happen 
to: leari upon them, elſe may the fall be more hurtfull then the 
want of the ferice, Let not your ſtakes ſhelter any weeds about, 
your Sets'; for want of Sutris a gteat hinderance. Let therh ſtand. 
fo far off, that: your: grafts ſpreading receive no hurt; cither by 
. rubbing on them,or of any other thing pafling by. If your to:k 
belong, and high grafted, (which I muſt difcommend, (except 
in kw, ) becauſe there the ſap is weak, and they are ſubje& to 
ſtrong winds, and the lightings of birds,” tie.cafily with a Toft 
tit theee 'or four pticks under the clay, and let theit tops ſtand 
above'tht prafts to void the lighting of Crdws, Pics, &c;, upon - 
- your grafts, - If you flick ſore ſharp thorns at the Root'of your 
ſtalks, they will make hurtfull'things keepoff 'the better. Other 
better fences for your grafts I know none, And thus much for 
ſets and ſetting, $# oper PH aged 7 "wm 
S100 ELL SBS » Ia, ; Hoa 
on © *#-+* -Of the diſtance of Trees. * Was 
Know not to what'cnd you ſhould provide good ground,well 
fenced; and pknt good ſets, and'when your frees ſhould come 
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to profit, have all your labours Joſt, for want of due regard to 
the diſtance of placing your trees. I have {cen many trees ftand ſo 
thickzthat one could not thrive for the throng of his neighbours, 
It you do mark it, you ſhall ſee the tops oftrees rubbed off, their 
fide galled like a gall'd horſe back 3. and. many trees havenqre 
ſtumps than houghs, and moſt trees not well thriving, but ſhore, 
- fumpilh, and evil thriving boughs; like a Corn-ficld over-ſeeg- 
ed, ora Town over-peopled, or a paſture over-laid 3 which the 
 - Gardner muſt either let grow,or leave the tree very few boughs 
- to hear fruit. Hence ſmall thrift, galls, wounds, diſeaſes, and 
ſhore life to the trees 3, and, while they, live, green: little, had, 
wormyeaten, and evil thriving fruit ariſe, to the diſcomfort of 

. the owners. £ EE AER 
To prevent which diſcommodity,. one of the beſi remedies is; 
the ſufficient and fit diſtance of trees. Therefore at the ſetting of 
yout plants,you mult have ſuch reſpeR;that the diſtance of them 
ÞeEſuch that every tree be not_annoyance,:but an help.to his fel- 
lows tor trees (.a$all other things of the ſame kind: ). ſhould 
.” ſhroud,and nat hurt one another, And affure your ſelf, that every 
General tule, touch of trees (a5 well under asabove) ishurtfull: Therefpre this 
All rouches muſt be a general rule in this Art, that no trec in an Orchard 
hurtful, well ordered, or no bough, nox cyon, drop upog;or touch his 
fellows. Let no man think this impoſlible, but look inthe 
eleventh Chapter of drelling of trees. It they touch,the wind will 
cauſe a forcible rub.. Young twigs are tender. if boughs or arms 
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touch or rub, if they are ſtrong,they make great.galls. No kind 
of touch thereof in trees can be.good. | 
The beſt di= .. Now it is to.be conſidered what diſtance among Sets is requi- 
| Qanceoftrees, lite,and thay ple pIEE from che.compals and room that 
.- - each treeby probablli f will take and fill; And hercin Tam ofa 
contrary opinion to all thery which pradiſe or teach. the plant- 
ingof trees, thatever yet I knew,read, or heard of:,for.the cqm- 
man ſpace between tree and*tree, is ten foot, iftwenty foot,it.is 
houpfr very mych. But I ſuppoſe twenty yards diſtance is {mall 
enough betwixt tree and, tree,” or - rathey too. little, For the 
diſtance muſt needs be asfar 45s two trees aye well able to over- 
{pread and till fo they touch nat by one yard at.the leaſt, Mow 
am aſſured, aud I know one Appfe-tree, {et of aſlip finger. grea 
—- od in- 
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in the ſpace of twenty years ( which I account a very ſmall 
oy of a trees age, as is ſhewed Chapter 14.) hath ſpread his 
ughs eleven or twelve yards compaſs 3, that is, fiye or fix 
yards on every fide. - Hence Igather, that in forty or fifty years, 
(which yetis but a ſmall time of his age ) a tree in good ſoy], 
well liking, by good drelling ( for that is much available to 


| this parpo c) will ſpread double at the leaſt, viz, twelve'yards 


ona fide 3 which being added to twelve: allotted 'to his fellow 
make twenty and four yards, *and fo far diſtant -muſt every 
erce ſtand from another. And look how far a tree ſpreads his 
boughs aboye, ſo far doth he put his roots under the earth , or 
rather further, if there be no ſtop nor let by walls, trees, rocks, 
barren earth, and fuct like : G or an hnge bulk and. irons 
armes, maſſe boughs, "many branches, a infinite twigs, re- 
ire wide ſpreading Roots, * The top hath the vaſt air to 
Oread his boughs in , high and low , this way and that way 
but the Roots are-kept i in the cruſt of the earth , they may not 
g0 downward , nor upward out of the earth , " which is their 
Element, no more than. the Fiſh out of the water , Camelion 
. out of the air , nor Salamander out of the fire. Therefore 
© they mult needs ſpread far nnder the earth, And I dare well 
fay , If nature would give leave to man , by Art to dreſs the 
Roots of Trees, to take away the taws, and tangles that lap and 
fret, and grow ſu erfluouſly and diſorderly, (tor cvery thing 
& ray is curſed for man's ſake) the tops above being anſwe- 
rably dreſſed, we ſhould have trees of-wonderfull greatneſs , 
and infinite. durance. And 1 perſwade my felf that this might 
be done ſometimes in Winter, to trees ſtanding in fair plains 


and kindly carth, with: ſmall or no danger. at all. So-that I 


conclude, that twenty four yards is the leaſt ſpace that Art can 
allow for trees to ſtand diſtant one from: another, 
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The parts of a. 


- Tf you ask me what uſe ſhall be'made''of that waſte ground waſt ground 
" berwinie tree and tree £ I anſwer, if you ptcaſe to plant ſome inan Orchard;. 


free or trees in that middle ſpace, you may 3 and as your trees 
"grow contiguous, great and thick, you may-at- your pleaſure 
- take up thole laſt trees. ' And'this T-take to be the chief cauſe 
why-the moſt trees ſiand' ſo thick 3-for) men not. knowing 


Gor not rgandles ) this ſecrer of needfelf diſtance, and- wy 
cit: 
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fruit of execs plantcd to their hands, chink rauch to pull upany, | | 


though they pine one another. If you or your heirs or ſucceſſors 
would take up ſome great trees (paſt ſetting.) where they ſtand 


too thick, be ſure to do it about Midſomer, and leave no main 


Roots. Fdeſtinatethe ſpace of four and twenty yards, for trees gf 
age and. ftature, ,More then this, you have borders to be made 
-.. for walks, with Roſes, Berries, &c. 


And chiefly. conſider, that your Orchard, for the firſt twenty | 


or thirty years, will ſerve you for many Gardens for Saffron, 
Licoras, Roots, and other herbs for profit,and flowers for plea. 
ſure : ſo that no ground need be waſted if the Gardiner be skil. 


full and diligent. :Bur be ſuxe you come not neer with ſuchdeep. 


delving the Roots of your Trees, whoſe compals you may part! 
diſcern, by the compaſs of the tops, if your top be well Greed 
' Andunder the droppings and ſhadow of your Trees, be ſure no 
herbs will like Let this be ſaid for the diftance of Trees, 


P _ CHAR IX. 
; Of the plating of Trees. 


He placing of Trees in an Orchaxd is well worth the regard, 
For although it muſt be granted, that any of our foreſaid 
Trees (Chap. 2.) will like well in any part of your Orchard ,be« 


. 
—w- 


ing good and well dreſtearth 3 yet are notall Trees alike wor 


thy of a good place.. . And therefore I wiſh that your Fiber 


Plumbs, Damſons, Bulleſs, and ſuch like,be utterly removed from 


the plain ſoy1 of your Orchard into your fence :. for there is not. 


ſuch fertility and caſcfull growth, as within : and there alſo they - 
are more {ubje4 to,and can abide the blaſis of Zolus. The Cher- 
ries and Plums being ripe in the hot time of Summer,and the reſt 


. anding longer, are not fo ſoon ſhaken as your better fruit, nei- 


. +,..:ther, if they ſuffer loſs, is your loſs fo great, Belides mar , 
ruit 


-;your : fences and. ditches will . devour ſome of your 


* 
. 


growing, ing Or neay yo r hedges. And ſeeing the continuance 


of all theſe (except Nats ) is ſmall, the care of them oughe 
fo be the1els, , And make no doubt,but the fencesof a large Or- 
chard will contaia a fafficient ; numbex; of fach.kigd of Fruit. 
Trees in the whole; compels, ;.,It is not material but. at your 
pleaſure , in-the ſaid fences, you may cither intermingle 

your 
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your ſeveral kinds of fruit trees, or ſet every kind by jt ſelf, or- 

» | derdoth very well become your better and greater fruit, Let 

rs therefore your Apples,Pears,and Quinces,poſles the ſoyl of your 

d | Orchard, unleſs you be eſpecially atfeted to ſome of your 

n. F otherkinds3 and of them, let your greateſt trees of growth ſtand 

* | farther from Sun,and your Quinces at the South fide or end,and 
'your Apples in the middle: fo ſhall none be any hindrance to his * 
fellows, The warden-tree, and Winter-pear, will challenge the © 
preeminence for ſtature, Of your Apple-trees, you ſhall find 

2a difference in growth. A good Pippin will grow large, and a 
Coftard tree : ttcad them on the North fide of your other Ap- 
pless thus being placed, the leaſt will give Sun to the reſt, and the » 
-greateſt will ſhroud their fellows. The Fences and out-trees will 


guard all. 
CHAP. Xx. 
Of Graffing. 
N, | Ow are we come to the molt curious point of our facu!- gf Graving. 
ty, carious in conceit , but indecd as plain and ealie as or Cirving, 
the reſt, when it is plainly ſhewn,which we commonly call Graf> 
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Grafting what, fing or (after fome) Grafting, T cannot Etymologize or ſhew the 


A Graff, » 


Kinds of graf- 
ting. 


Graft how. 


A -graft what. 


original of the Word, except it come of Graving or Carving, 
But the thing or matter is : The reforming of the fruit 

of one tree with the fruit of another, by an artiticial tranſpla. 

cing or tranſpoling of atwigg, bud, or leaf, (commonly called a 


Graft) taken from one tree of the ſame, or ſome other kind , 


and placed or put to, or into another tree in one time and man- 
ner. 

Of this there be divers kinds, but three or four now eſpecially 
in uſe : to wit, Grafting, incifing, packing on, grafting in the 
ſcutchion, or ingculating z whereot the chicf os. moſt uſual js 
called Grafting, by the general name, Catexoehex: ) for itis the 
moſt known, {ureſt, readieſt, and plaineſt way to have ſtore 6f 
good fruit. | 

It is thus wrought z You muſt with a fine, thin, firong, aud 
ſharp Saw, made and armed for that purpoſe, cut off a foot 4- 
bove the grqund, or thereabouts, in a plain without a knot, or 
as near as Fu can without a knot (for ſome ſtocks will be 
Knotty ) your Stock, ſet, or _ being ſurely ſtayed 'with your 
foot and legg 3 or otherwiſe ſtraight overthwars (for the Stock 
may be crooked) and then plain his wound ſmoothly witha ſhaw 
knife: that done, cleavehim gently-in the middle with/a cleaver, 
and a knock or mall, and with a wedge of Wood, Tron;or Bone, 
two handfull long at leaſt, put-in the middle of chat-glift,'wich 
the ſame knock, make the wound gape a ſtraw-breadth; wide it- 
to which you muſt put your Grafts. Las IF Y 

The graft is a top. twig taken from ſome other tree (for it is 
a folly to put a graffinto his ewn ftock } beneath the upper- 


.- molt (and ſometimes In need,the ſecond) knot, and with a ſharp 


Eyes. 


_ graff; andcaveit buthiy 


knife fitted in the knot (and ſometimes out..of the knot when 
need is) with ſhoulders ar! inch downward, ando put into q 
__ with ſome thrafting (but not-ſtraining ) bark to/bark ig- 
wards ; | | | 
Let your graffhave three or four eyes for readineſs to put forth, 
and giveiflue tothe ſap, Itisnot amiſStocut off the top of your 
Hye orfixinches long, becauſe commonly 
you ſhall ſeechezapsakloamg grafts:dyc.: The- reaſon isxhis;-the 
Gp in graffing receives a rebuke,and cannot work fo firong]y pre- 
| ently , 
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ſently, and your grafts receive not ap fo readily, as chenatural 
branches. When your grafts are cleanly and cloſely put in, and 


your wedge pulld out nimbly, for fear of putting your gratls. 


out of frame,take well tempered morter, ſoundly wrought with 
chaff; or horſe-dung, (for the dung of Cattle will grow hard, 
and (train your grafts) the quantity of a Gooſe egge, and di- 
vide it juſt, and therewithal cover your ſtock, laying the one 
hit on the one fide, and the other half on the other fide of your 
grafts, (leſt thruſting again your grafts you move them Jand let 
both your hands thruſt at once, and alike, and let your clay be 
ter:der, to yicld caſily 3 and all, leſt you move your graffs. Some 
uſe-to cover the cleft of the ſtock, under the clay, with apiece 
of bark or leaf, ſome with a ſear.cloth of wax and but- 
ter, which as they be not much needful, ſ@ they hurt not, un- 
leſs that by beiag bukie about them, you move your gratis from 
their piaces. They uſe alſo moſs, tied on above. the clay 
with ome bryar,wicker, or other bands, theſe profit nothing, 


They all put the grafts in danger , with pulling and thruſting : - 
for I ho!d this g.ncral Rule in grafiing, and planting, if your General Rr” - 


ſock and grafts c2ke, and thrive, ( for ſome will cake. and not 
thrive, being taintcd by ſome means in the planting, or graf- 
fing) they will ( wi:kout doubt )) recover their wounds fafcly 
and ſhortly. 


= 


The beſt time of grafhng, from the time of . removing YOur Time of 
ſtock, is the next Spring, for that ſavcsa ſecond wound, anda graffing, - 


ſecond repulſe of ſap, it your ſtock be of ſufficient bigneſs to 
take a graff from as big as your thumb, to as big as anarm 
ofa man.” You may graff leſs,(which I like)and bigger, which I 


like nat ſo well. The belt time of the year is in the laſt part of _ 


February or March, or beginning of April, when the Sun with 


his heat begins to make the ſap ſtir more rankly- about the . 


change of the Moon, before you ſee any great apparencie of leaf 
or flowers, but only knots and buds, and before they be proud, 
though it be ſooner: Cherries, Pears, Apricocks, Quinces, and 
Plams, would be gathered and grafted ſooner, | 

The gratffs may be gathered fooner in February, or any time 


Gathering 


within a month ' or two before you graff, or upon the ſame graffs. 


day (which I commend) if you Ls them any time before ; for I. 
| x | have 
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have known graffs gathered in December, and do well, take 
heed of drought 3 T have'my ſelf taken a burkznot of a tree,and 
the ſame-day when he waslaid in the earth about mid February, 
gathered grafts and put in him, and one of thoſe graffs bore. 
the third year after, and the fourth plentifully ; Graffs of old 
Trees would be gathered ſooner than' of young Trees, for they 
ſooner 'break and bud. If you keep graffs in the earth, moi- 
ſtare with the heat of the Sun will 'make them ſprout as faſt, as 
if they were growing on the tree. And therefore,ſecing keeping 
is dangerous, the (urett wayſas I judge) is,to take them within a 
1 week of the time of your grafting. | | | 
| Where taken. * The grift would be taken not of the proudeſttwigs,for it may 
be your ttock is not anſwerable in ſtrength. And therefore(fay I) 
the grafts brought from South tous in the North, although they 
take and thrive, ( which is ſomewhat doubtful, by reaſon of the 
difference of the clime and carriage, )yet ſhall they in time faſhion 
themſelves to our cold Northern Soil, jn growth taſte, &c. 
Nor of the pooreſt ;for want of ſirength-may make them un« p 
= xeady to receive ſap,Cand who can tell but a poor grafcis taint- 
1 © ed) nor on the outſide of your Tree, for where ſhould your tree 
ſpread, but in the middeſt ; for there, you may be ſure your 
Tree'is.no whit hinderedin hisgrowth or form, He will Gilt 
recover inward, more than you could wiſh. It your clay clift in. 
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Book 3. ©. Mn Orchard. 
little freſh well tempered clay in the hole of the ſtock). for-the 
clay is now tender, and rather keeps moiſture than drought. 

The other ways of changing the natural Fruit of Trecs, are 
more curious than profitable,and therefore I mind not to beltaw 
much 1:bour or time. about them,only I ſhall make known what 
I have proved, and what I do think. | 


And firſt, of Inciling, which is the cutting of the bark of the Jncifing, 


boal,a Rine or Branch of a Tree at ſome bending,or knee ſhoul- 
derwiſe with two gaſhes, only with a ſharp knite to the wood-; 
then take a wedge, the bigneſs of your graff,harp ended,flat on 
the one fide, agreeing with the Tree, and round on the other 
ſide, and with that being thruſt in, raiſe your bark, then put in - 
your graft, faſhioned like your wedge juſt : and laſtly,cover yours 
wound, and faſt it up,and take heed of ſtraining, his will grow 
but to ſmall purpoſe, for it is weak hold, and lightly it will be 


under growth, Thus you may graft betwixt the bark and the A greatſtock, 


tree ofa great fiock, that will not eaſily be clifted, But I have tri- 
eda better way for great trees, viz, Firſt, cut him off traight,and 
cleanſe him with your knife, then cleave him into four quarters 
equally with a ſirong cleaver 3 then take for every clift, two or 
three {mall (but hard) wedges, juſt of the bigneſs of your graft, 
and with thoſe wedges driven in with a hammer, open the four 
clifts ſo wide, (but no wider) that they may take your ivur 
grafls with thruſting, not with training. And laſtly, cover and 
clay it clooſcly,and this isa fure & good way of grafting:or thus, 
clift your ſtock by his edges twice or thrice with your cleaver,and 
open him with your wedge in every clift one by one, and put in 
your graft, and then cover them : This may do well. 


Packing, on,is, when you cut aſlope, a twig of the ſamebigneſs Packing thus, 


with your graft, cither inor beſides the knot, two inches long, 
and make your graft agrce jump with the cyon, and gaſh your 
graft and your cyon in the middeſt of the wound,length- way, a 
ſtraw breadth deep, and thruſt the one intothe other, wound to- 
wound, fap to ſap, bark to bark, then tie them cloſe,. and clay 
them : This may do well. The faireſt graft I have in my little 
Orchard, which I have planted, is thus packt on, and the branch 
whereon I put him, is imthis plentiful Root. : 
To be ſhort in. this point, cut _ graft in any ſort or faſhion 
2 two 
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Tunoculating. 


Graiting in 
Scureheon, 
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two-inches long; and joyn them cleanly, and cloſe to any other 
ſprig of any Tree in the latter end of the time of grafting, when 
ſapis ſomewhat rife, and'in all probility , they will cloſe and 
thrive : thus, 


 AE——— com 4 
The ſprig, Thegraft. The twig. The graft, 
Or any other faſhion you think good, 

Innoculating is aneye, or bud, taken bark and all from one 
T ree, and placed in the room of another eye or bud of another 
cut both ot one compals, and their bound. This muſt be done in 
Summer. when. the ſap is proud. -# 

Much like unto this, is, that they call grafting in the Scut- 
cheon, thcy differ thus: That here you muſt take an eye with his 
leaf, or (in mine opinion) a bud with his leaves, (Note that an 
cye is for a cyon, a bud is for lowexs and fruit) and place them 
on another Trec, in a plain,. (for they ſo teach) the place, H 


or bark, where you muſt ſet it, muſt be-thus cut with a 
ſharp knife, and the bark raiſed with a wedge, and then 
the eye or bud put in, 6 ſo bound up,I cannotdeny but ſuch may 
erow. And your bud if he take, will flower, and bear fruit in 


that year yas ſome grafts, and ſets alſo, being ſet for blooms. 


If theſe two kinds thrive,they refoxm but a ſpray,and an under-' 
growth. Thus you may place Roſes, or Fhorns,and Cherries on 
Apples, and ſuch like, Many write much more of grafting, but to 
ſmall purpoſe 3 whom we leave to themſelves; and their follow. 
ers,and cnding this ſecret, we comein the next Chapter to a point 
of knowledge, moſi requiſite in an Arboriſt,as well for all other 


Woods, as tor. an Orchard. 


CHAP. IT | 
Of the right dreſſing of Trees. 


FF all theſe things aforcfaid were indeed performed, as we 

have ſhew?d them in words,you ſhould have aperfe& Orchard, 
nature and ſubſtance, begun to your hand :. and yetareall theſe 
things nothing, if you want that.s&ll to keep and drefs-your. 


Trees. Such is the condition of. all eagthly things, whereby. 2 
man recciveth- profir, or pleaſure, that they degenerate preſept- 
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ly without good ordering. Man himſelf, left to himſelf, grows 
fromhis hezvenly and ſpiritual generation, and becometh beaſt- 
ty, yea, deviliſh to his owa kind, unleG6 he be regenerate. No 
marvel then, if Trees make their ſhoots, and put their {prays 
diſorderiy. And truly (it I were worthy to judge) there is not a 
wiſchict that breedeth greater and more general harm to all 
the Orchard,(eſpecially, it they be any continuance) that ever I 
ſaw, (I will not except three ) than the want of the skiltal dre{- 
ſing of trees.It is a common, and unskiltul opinion, and ſaying, 
Let all grow, and they will bear more fruit ; and if thou lopa- 
way ſuperfluous boughs,they ſay,whata pity is this? how many 


—_—_—_— 


Apples would theſc have born ? not coniidering, there may ariſe General ruk. 


hurt to your Orchard, as well (nay,rather ) by abundance, as by 
want of wood, Sound and thriving plants in a good ſoil will 
ever yield too much wood, and diſorderly, but never too little 3 
So that a painful skilful Arborift need never want matter to 
effe& a plentiful and well.dreft Orchard 3 for it is ancalic 
watterto take away ſuperfluous boughs.Cif your Gardiner have 
Skill to know them) whereof your Plants will yield abundance, 
and skill will leave ſufficiently well ordered. AIl ages, both by 
rule and experiences doconſent to a pruning and lopping of 
Trees : yet have not any that I know,deſcribed unto us, (except 
in dark and general words) what,or which, are thoſe ſuperfluous 
boughs, which we muſt take away, and that is the chief and 
moſt needful point to be known in lopping. And we may well 
aſſure our ſelves,(as inall other Arts,ſo in this) there is a vantage 
and dexterity in $kill, and an habit by practice out of experi- 
ence, in the performance hereof, for the profit of mankind z yet 
do not I know (let me ſpeak it with the patience of our cunning 
Arboriſts) any thing within the compaſs of humane affairs ſo 
neceſſary, and ſolittle regarded, not only in Orchards, butalſo 
in all other Timber- trees; where, or whatſoever. 

How many Foreſts,and woods, wherein you ſhall have for one 
lively thriving Tree , four ( nay, ſometimes twenty four) evil 
thriving, rotten, apd dying. 
ſtead of trees,thouſands. F buſhes and ſhrubs? What rottermeBs, 
what hoffowne(s; what, dead arms, withered tops;curtalled 


tmoks ?' what loads. ofamoſſes, dropping boughs, and dying * 


branch 


Timber-wood 


evil dreft. 


Trees, . even white they live? andin_ 


nt Orchard. Book }. 
branches you ſhall ſee every where? And thoſe that are like in this 
ſort, are in a manner all unprofitable boughs, cankered arms, 
crooked, little and ſhort boals ; what an infinite number of buſh= bo 
cs, ſhrubs, and skrogs of hazels, thorns, and other profitable gre 
wood, which might be brought by drefling to become great and ai 
goodly trees?Conſider now the cauſe: The leſſer wood hath been thy 
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; Imagine the Root to be ſpread far wider, | 

ſpoyled with careleſs, unskilfal,” and untimely ſowing, and; 

much alſoof the great, wood.” -The greater treesat the firſt riſing, 

_ - have filled, and over>laden themſelves With a number of _ 
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boughs-and ſuckers, which have not only drawn the lap from 


- the: boal, but alfo have made it knotty, and themſelves and the | 


boal-moſfie for want of dreſfing, whereas, if in the prime. of 


growth they had been taken away cloſe, all but one top (accor-: preſs Timber 
ding to this. pattern) and clean by the bulk, the ſtrength of alh Trees- how. 


the ſap ſhould have gone tothe bulk,and fo he would have rego- 
vered and covered his knots,and have put forth a fair,long,and; 
firaight body, (as you ſee) for timber profitable, huge, great of 
bulk, and of. infinite laſt. 


Ifall Timber-trees were ſuch,(will ſome ſay) how ſhould we 


hays crooked wood for wheels, &c? . 

Anſz., Dreſs all you can, and there will be cnovgh crooked-, 
fox thoſe uſes. | 
'More:then this, in moſt places,they grow ſo thick,that neither 
themſclyes, nor carth, nor any thing 'under or near them can. 
thrive, nor Sun, nor Rain, nor Air can do them, nor any. thing, 

near. os underthem, any profit'or comfart. . Ss 

I ſee a.number of Hags, whetc, out of one Root you. ſhall ſce. 
three or four, (nay, more, ſach is mens unskilful greedineſs, 
who deſiring many, have none good) pretty Oaks, or Aſhes, 
ſraight and tall; becauſe the Root at the firſt (hoot gives ſap a- 
main.: but if one only ef them might be: ſuffered.to grow, and: 
that well and cleanly pruned, all to his very top, what.a Tree ; 
hould we have in time ? And we ſee by thoſe Roots,continually -. 
and plentifully ſpringing, notwithſtanding ſo deadly wounded, 
what a cominodity ſhould ariſe to the owner,and the Common- 
wealth, if, wood were cheriſhed, and orderly drefled... 


would graw of huge: length and*bigneſs. But here:(me- thinks). . 
[hear an xioskilful Arborift fay, That Trees have their ſeveral 
orms, even by nature; the Pear, the Holly, the Aſpe, &c. grow- 
ng ipbulk, with few and little arms,the Oak by..nature,broad, 


Wag -by:natare) yetman by art may” (nay, mult): corre it. * 
No other end of: Trees, Icould never learn,than good Timber;. , 

| 45000 good, and pleaſure, uſes Phyſical binder nothing 
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The, waſte boughs cloſely andskilfully taken away, would give Profitof trees: 
ſtore of fences and fact, andthe: bulk of ,the Trec, in, time, dreſſed. 


id ſuch like, AV this I-grant,but grant me alſo, that there; is, 2. The end of 
whtable:end.and uſe; of 'eyery. Free,, from which Ifit decline, Trees. 


Le 2g 


An Orchard. 


Trees will 


Neither lct any man ſo much as think,that it is unprofitable; 


rake any _ much lefs unpothble, to reform any Tree of what kind ſoever : 


#4 


The end of 
Trees. 


Mow to drefs 
2 Frnit-trec. 


:> -:iashe liſt, without his maſter-beugh,. or lap'equally. And when 
- any bou 


For (believe me) I have tried it, Ican bring any tree{beginning 
betimes) to any form. The Pear. and Holly may be made to 


fpread, and the Oak to cloſe. 


But, why do I wander out of the compaſs of mine Orchard, 
into the Forreſts and Woods ? Neither yet am I from my pur- 
pole, if boals of timber-trecs ſtand in need of all the ſap, to make 
them great and ſtreight, (for ſtrong growth and dreſhing makes 
ſtrong trees then it muſt be profitable for fruit,(a thing moreim- 
mediately ſerving a man's need.) to have all the ſap his' Root can 
yield : for as timber, ſound, great, and long, is the good of Timber- 
trees, and therefore they bear no fruit of worth ;: fo fruit, good, 
ſound, pleaſant, great and much, is the Fruit-trees end, That' 
Gardiner therefore,ſhall perform his duty skilfully and faithfully, 
which thall ſo dreſs his Trees, that they may bear ſach and ſuch - 
ſtoxe of fruit, which he ſhall never do, (I dare undertake) unleſs 
he keep this order in dreſſing his Trees, - : PEETE | 
A Fruit-tree fo ſtanding, that there need none other end of 
dreſling but fruit, (not Ornaments, nor Walks, -nor delight to 
ſach as would pleaſe their eyeonly, and.yet the beſt formican- 
not but both adorn and delight) muſt be parted from within ' 
two feot or thereabouts of the earth, ſo high 'toigive liberty to 
dreſs his Root, and no higher, for. drinking up the ſap that | 
ſhould feed his fruit, for the boal will be firſt, and beſt ſerved” 
and fed, becauſe he's next the Root, and of. greateſi wax and 
ſubſtance, and that makes him longeſt of Life, into two,three,or 


*... four arms; as your ſtock or graffs yield twigs, and every arm * 
"into two or mote. branches, and every branch. into his; ſeve-'i 


ral cyons ; till ſpreading by equal degrees, ſo; thathis loweſt ' 
ſpray be 'hazldly without the reach of a man's hands, 8 his high- 
 eftbe riot paſt two yards higher, rarely, (eſpecially in the'mid- 
deſt)-chat no one twig touch his fellow. | Let him ſpread asfar 
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['bough doth gro' all lower than his fellows, 
{as they will with weight of Fruit) eaſe him the next ſpring of Y® 
his ſuperfluous twigs, and he will riſe 3 when any bough or ſpray 
ſhall amount above the reſt, either ſnub his top with a nipbe + 
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doth grow ſadder.,, and fall. 
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reaſon of his thortgels ,, take little , and yidg. 


of. fullidg, bruifing; or breaking of Cyons?, 


ik yourAlnes 3nd: ——— pKa Tale 
him clean away,-and fo yoirmiy uſe any 'Tyon ey: Would rc- 
formz and 25 your tree grows in-ſtature, and # firength,' (6 kt 
him riſe with his tops but ſlowly,and early, £ ; an, 4 in the ver) 
deft; and equally, and in:brezdth alſo;” and ollow him'u pward 
with lopping his under-growth atd water boughs, Re eh! 
fame diſtance of two yards, but not above three in any wile, G 
twixt the loweſt and the higheſt twi 

1, Thus you ſhall have well liking, dean-ckin'd, healchfull, genefits of 1-4 
great, and long-laſting trees. - ng dreſling. / 

2 Fhus ſhall your trec grow low, and ſafe om winds, for Renee 
hfs.cop will begreat, broad, and, weighty, 

3 Thus growing brodd; ſhall your tx9es bing eh rk a * 
dare ſay )- I as much as-fix of your common'trees, and 4 
without ſhadowing, dropping attd fretting; for hisboughs,bran- 
ches, and twigs fball be many, and thoſcure _ (09 the'bogl 
which-hear 'fruits- | 45 

4+ Thus ſhall -your boal being little Alot fingl, beſt 
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fruit. 
5. Thus your-trees by xcaſon ofirength i in time of ſetting 
ſhall put forth more bloſſoms and more fruit, becauſe free from 
taints (for firength is a great help” to'bring forth much and fafc- 
ly, - whereas weakugh fails i ig pucting , though H-aloo ww 
calm. -.- Id — 35 
Sorfic uſe-to bare exees Rootrid Winter#o tay the: fetting eff = 
hotter ſeaſons, which I diſcommend, heeauſe : | 
2. They hurtthe Roots.) © 7! + _ m— [SUE 
= 2 Tr flays n0thh6g at all, ©: F201 1O 22JV 1 VPN! NG. Am. 
3:Though ici ſal TIN 5a the berth the, 
tir pare out -Hhril MayFro ole, GY YET MU QE) 
14 'Hirderinee exwndot profit; weak: eres ie ſeikige. © 
_ They waſte emich labour. © -***- © 
+26, Thus ſhall yourtree be eafre to: Areſs, ap2's wichgur duoglt, 
cicher to the' tree: or the dreffer,s - + 
51/9, > Thuiseavy you! fafe! ly #iJeafily” gathe#) vir fryft-ithout” 
, Thisis the beſt form of # Kiiit-tres, WHT hiveh&teThid:: 
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the cyc, then the mind,craving pardon for the deformity, becauſe 
I am nothing skilful cicher.in-the painting oz carving. 

Imagine that the paper makes but one fide of the tree to ap- 
pear, the whole =. compals will give leave for many more 
arms, boughs, branches, and icyons. 


The perfett form of a F ruit-Tree. 


 dowedout for the bettgs capacity of hem hat are led more with 


If any tree Minot well be brought to this form: Experto exr- 
de Roberto, 1 can ſhewdivers of them ynder twenty years of age« 

The fitreſtime. of the, Moon for-praypiag, is, as of grafting, 
when the fapis ready to flir. (not proudly-fiirring) and fo: to 
cover the wound: and of the year, a month before (or at leaſt 
when) you graff, Dreſs Pears, Apricocks,Peaches, Cherries, and 
Bullis ſooner. And old trees betore young plants, you may dreſs 


-at any time betwixt Leaf and:Leaf, And notegwhere you take any, 


thing away,, -the ſap the next Summer will be, putting; Be fare 
therefore when he putsa bud in any. aq ar would:not 


have-him, nib it off with your finger. | bk, 


es ; FIN 


ti 
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© © -Andhere you muſt remnemberthe comnton homety'proverb : Dreſſing be- 
* ” Soon crooks the tree F231 1 ITY 11.3. RN eY . ©  "UME... 
That god Camrel' maſt be. oo © rat, 
Begin betimes with trees, and do what you lifi; but if you let © 
them grow great and ſtubborn, you muſt. do as the tree lift. | 
They will not bend bucbieak,' nor be wound without danger. = 
A ſmall branch will become a bough, and a bought 4n arm'in | 
bigneſs. 'Theri if you'cut him, his wound will eſter, and hardly” 
' without good 5kjl-recover : thereforc, Obſta 'principm. Of ſuctt Faults of evil 
wounds.and leſſer, or any bough cut offa handfu]l or more from dreft trees, - - * 
the body , comes hollowneſs, and untimely death. And there- 48d rhe-reme- 
ir _ you cut, firike'cloſe,aqd glewm,and upward,and leave.*?* | 
no bunch. -- © 5 fu: 0 SOLON CEL Wt 3 
This form in ſome caſes ſometimes may be altered : If your The form al- 
tree,or trees,ftand near your walks, if it pleaſe'your fancy more, tereth. 
let himnot break till his boal be above your head 3 ſo may you 
. walke under your treesat your pleaſure. Or if you ſet your fruit 
trees for-your ſhades in your Groves,then I reſpec not the form 


« 


ofthe tree, but the comelineſs of the walk. © -... 


—_— 


- 


All this hitherto ſpoken of dreſſing,:mult be underſtood of preſſing of dla + 
young plants, to beformied : it is meet ſomewhat be ſaid for the trees. 
inſtruction of them that have old trees already formed.or rather 
deformed : for Malum non vitatur niſi cognitum. The faults 
therefore of a diſordered tree, I find to be tive. 


1. An unprofitable boal, - | brat peOD | 
2, Water boughis. 29 reodenat: 
Z« Fretters. | y OY ; 

4+ Suckers, And, 


5.. One principal top. 
A long þoal asketh much fecding, and the more he hath the Long boal. 
more he defizes, and/gets,(as a drunken man drink,or a covetous 
man wealth,.) and the-lefs remains for the fruitz he puts his 
 boughsinto the air, and makes them, the fruit and it ſelf more 
| dangered with winds for thls I know no remedy, after that the No retewz 
tree is come to growth 3 onceevil, never good, | 
- = Water boughs, or under growth-,- are ſach bonghs as grow x. wates 
low under others, and axe by them over-growp,over-ſhadowed, boughs. 
dropped on, and pin'dfor” e017 plenty of fap, and by that ef 
| E208 INSIINT a? - 2 


means : 28 


_ = * _  Af#. Orchard. I | Book. Je? Bc 
.mcansin time dye, for the ſap piefeth, upward ::.and it is: Jike mi 
WW Nr co So apes Hons moſi iflue,thither ieAoweth, th 

leaving the other leſs ſluces dry, cven as, wealth. to. wealth, and *q 
much-to-more. Theſe ſo long as they bear, they beat Iefs, wore all 

EE - wa cas fruit, PE Maru dei bare 3:01 © : | 4 
; he remedy is, ealie, it they. be not growe greter than your ( 
—_—_— fe A ole 30d ciean.,, and-govet the widdla of the || . 
wound 3 {the nexr Summer When heisgryg with 4 $alyeradde of: bo 

E . tallow. tary ang. 6 VErkittle pitch, gopd forthe covering of a+: ol 
| rh vil'd and ny Tuch wound. of a great tree. - unlelsic-be bark pild, and then Fi 
on remedy; a fear-cloth of freſh. butter, honey,and wax preſently. ( while the C 
FT wound is green) d, is aJavcraign remedy; is furamer efpe- : ff ſh 
ciaily, Some bind{uch wounds with a thumb Rope of hay,moil, : mM 

Ko 211 and rub it with dung, vam eornijoarrtt Ste aigot 17 £131 t #13 6 
Erenters, - -- Exctfers are, when as by; negligenee. ob the: Gardner, two or i 
retrers» © © more parts of the tree, or of divers trees ,/ as-arms, boughs, G 

E- branches, or twigs,.grow ſo.ncar and cloſegtogether, that one -, tt 
Touching. Of them by rubbing doth wound. one.angther. This fault ofalt os: tt 

| ther ſhews the want of ghill (orcare at leaſt}in the arbouiit: oor I 
n 


=." galls are wounds 1ncurable, but by taking,away. thoſe members;-7 
fox let them grow, and chey.will be worle and-worleand'fo-kill 
themſclves with, civil ſtrife for Roomth, and danger the whole 
trce. Avoid them betime therefore,as a Common>wealth doth g 
2 .... ..:,, boſome enemies. rod Sieonovens ib Ss 
*Svcltehs:::. >: A Sucker is a long, proud, and diſorderly Cyon, growing \ 
| - >. ftreight up (for pride of ſap makes proud, long, and firdght | 
growth) out ofany lower parts of the tree,receivinga great'part T 
of the ſap, and bearing no fruit, till it have tyrannized-over the ( 
whole trce. . Theſe arc like ile, and great Drones amongſt Bees; | 
: 
| 


* Remedy... bore the hurt isappareng, ndthegemedy eafic, ſeen to batirics : 


nembers.io a Common-Wealth..': '. -! + -; 
The Remedy Ry is 
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the beſt 3 but Suckers of long time donot bear. 


© I know not how your tree ſhould be faulty, if you reform 


all your vices timely, and orderly. As theſe Rules ſexve for dref- 
king yoang, trees, and ſets in the firſt ſetting}, ſo may they well 
ſerveto help. old trees, though not exactly to cure them. 


- The inftruments fitteſt for all theſe purpoſes, are moſt com- Inſtruments 
monly, far the greateſt trees, an handfome, long, light Ladder for drefling, 


of Firpole, a little, nimble, and ſirong armed Saw, and ſharp, 
For lcls trees ,, a little and ſharp hatchet , a broad mouthed 
Chefel, ſtrong and ſharp, with an hand beetle; your ſirong and 
| ſharp Clever, with a knock,and (which is amoſt necellary inſtru. 
-wept amongſt little:trees) a great hafted and ſharp knife or whit; 
te; Apdas.necdful is.a Stool on the top of the Ladder of eight or 
more-rungs,'with:two back fect, whereon you may ſalcly,and ca» 
fly ſtand to-graff, to dreſs, and to gather fruit ,. OT 
thus formed, The fect may be faſt wedged in, but 
the Ladder muſt hang looſe with two bands of I- 
on: and thus much of dreflmng trees for fruitzfor- 
mally to profit... | =O 
53M 121 : CHAP. XII, 
_ | Of Soyling. 


Here.is one thing yet very neceſſary for to make your Or- N 
chard both better, and more laſting * Yea,ſo neceſſary, that wm _ 


without it your Orchard cannot laſt, nor proſper long, which 
is neglected generally both in precepts and in practice,vis. ma- 
nuring with ſoy! :. whereby it hapneth that when trees (amongſt 
other evils) through want of fatneſs to feed them, become moſ- 
fe, and in their growth are evil (ornot thriving) it is cither at- 
tributed.tofome wrong cauſe, asage ( when. indeed-they are bur-. 
young) or. evil ſtanding, (ſtand they. never ſo well) or ſuch like, . 
or cl{e the cauſe is- altogether unknown; and ſo-not amended, 


Can. there be deviſed any way by nature, or art, ſooner or-Trees great 
 foundhier to ſack out, and take away the heart of carth,; then by Suckers. 


great trees 3 ſuch great bodies cannot be ſuſtained without. great 
fioxe of ſap:?. what living body have you. greater.then of Treexe? 
the great 'Seamonters Cwheregfone came to: land at Tetrſemonth-, 


- 
, 
4 


medy: yet theſeare more tolerable, becauſe theſe bear fruie, ya, 


- Auss 


_ 
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in:Tork ſire, hard by us, 1$ yards in {ength, and near as mach 
in compals) ſeem hideous, huge,ftrange;'and monſtrous, beeauif 
they be indeed great, - but eſpecially, becauſe they are {l. 
dom feen : but a tree liking, come to his growth and age, 
twice that length, and of a bulk never fo great, beſides his 
other parts, is not admircd, becauſe he is focemmonly ſeen. And 
doubt not, but if he were well regarded from his kernel, by 
facceeding ages to his full ſtrength, the moſt of them would 
double their meaſure. About fifty years ago, I heard by credible 
and conſtant reports, That in Brookvam-Park in Weftmerland, 
neer unto Penrich, there lay a blown Oak, whoſe trunk was 
ſo big, that two Horſe-men being 'the one on the one fide, and 
the other on the other ſide, they conld not ſee one another to 
which,if you add his arms, boughs,and roots, and confiderof his 
bigneſs, what would he have been, if preſerved to the vantage ? 


Alfo I read in the Hiſtory of the Weft-Indiens, out of Peter Mar+ + 


3yrgthat ſixteen men taking hands one with another, were noc a- 
ble 49 fathorn one of thoſe trees about. Now nature having 

'to we a faculty by large and infinite Roots, taws and” 
ck tograw immediately his ſuſtenance from' our common 


giv. 
mother thecarth (which is like in this point to all other mothers - 


that bear} hath alſo ordained that the tree over-laden with 
fruit, and wanting ſap to feed all ſhe hath brought forth, will 


wean all ſhe cannot feed , like women bringing forth you 7 


Children at.once than ſhe hath teats. ' See you not how trees, 
| eſpecially, by kind being great, ſanding fo thick and cloſe, that! 
they cannot get-plenty of ſap, pinc away all the'grafs,- weeds; 
leſſer ſhrubs and trees, yea, and themſclves alfo; for want ofvi-' 


gour of ſap? ſothat trees growing large, ſucking the ſoyl where-' 


on they ſtand continually and amain, and the foizon- of the 
earth that feeds them decaying ( for what is there thatwaſtes 
continually,that ſhall nothavean end? ) muſt cither have ſupply* 
of ſucking, or elle leave thriving and growing,: Some grounds' 
"will bear Corn while they be new, and no longer, becauſe'their 


cruſiis ſhallow, and not very good, and lying they ſeind and* 


waſh and become barren. The ordinary Cornfoylscontinue not"? 


fertile, without fafowing and ſoyling,and the beſt requites ſupply | 
k that 2- - 


even for the licflebody of Corn, How then can wet 
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ay Ground, how good ſever, can ſuſtain bodies of ſuch great- 
nels, and ſuch great feeding, without great plenty of fap ariſing 
from good earth? This is one of the chicf cauſes why fo many 
of our Orchards in England ave fo evil thriving when they come 
to growth, and our fruit fo bad. Men are loath to beſtow much 
und, and defire much fruit, and will neither ſet their trees in 
ient compaſs, nor yet feed them with manure. Therefore of 
necellity Orchards muſt be ſoyled, 

The fitteſt time is, when your trees are grown great, and 
have near hand ſpread your carch, wanting new earth to ſuſtain 
them, which if they do, they will ſeek abroad for better earth 
and ſhun that which is barren (if they find better) as cattle evil 
ns For nature hath taught every creature to defire and 
kek his own good, and to avoid hurt, The beſt time of the 
year is at the fall, that the froſt may bite and make it tender,and 


the Rain waſh itinto the Roots. The Summer-time is perilous: 


if ye dig, becauſe the fap ftirs amain. The beſt kind of Soyl is 
luch as isfat, hot, and tender. Your earth mult be lightly open- 
6«, that the Dung may go in,and waſh away 3 and but ſhallow, 
eſt you hurt the Roots and in the ſpring, cloſely and equally 


_ made plain again for fearof Suckers. I could wiſh,that'after my 


trees have fully poſſeſſed the ſoyl of mine Orchard, that every 
ſeven years at leaſt, the foyl werebeſpread with dung half a foot 


©; thick at leaf. Puddle water out of the Dunghil poured out plen- 


fully, will not only moiſten but fatten exccedingly in F«e,and 
July. If it be thick and fat,and applicd every year,your Orchard 
hall need none other ſoyling, Your ground may lie fo low at the 
River fide, that the flood ſtanding ſome days and nights there= 


: £3, ſhall ſave you all this laboueot ſoyling.. 


o Anmoyances. 
A Chicf help to make every thing good, is to avoid the e- 
| vil thereof : you ſhall never attain to that good of your 
Orchard you look for, unleſs you have a Gardiner that.can dif- 
cer the diſeaſes of your trees, and other annoyances of your 
ard, and find: out the cauſes thereof, and know. and apply 


Orchard 
{| KRemedics for the ſame. For be your ground ſuchplants 8ud trees 
 Lezarwould wiſh, and if they be waſted with burtf#l things, os 
TM ave 
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bave you gained, but your FEW for youy- travel 2 i; with 4th as Ur ; 
chard and every tree, as with man's ag The beſt: parts of Plies 
for preſervation of health, is to foreſte and onre di ſeu 
Two kinds of All the diſcaſes of an Orchard -are of two ſorts, either inter. 
evils inan nalorcxternal. 1callthoſe inward hurts wich breed en 
Orchard. particular weess' © _..-* | | 
j Gals, 8 +. 5 Bark bound. 


2 Canker, 6 Bark pild. 

3 Mels. - 7 Worm. ' 

4 Weakneſs in farting _- 8'Deadly wolinds. - 
lie . . Galls, Cankers, Moſs, Weakneſs, though /they-be divers'dils 


eaſes; yet howſoever authors thinkotherwiſe) oy riſe* = vat 
of the ſame cauſe, 

Galls we have deſcribed alih their cauſe and remedy, i in the 
eleventh Chaptey under the name of fretters, | 

Canker. +. Cankeris the conſumption of any parts of the tree bark ad 
wood ; which alfo in the fame place is deei phgred am the titls 

of water-bvughs, 

| Noſk, Moſs is ſenfible ſeen as known of all; the endl is pointed 
out iq the (ame Chapter, in the diſcourſe of timber-wood, and 
partly alſo the remedy-; but for Moſs add this, thatany timein 
ſummer (the Spring is beſt, when the cauſe is removed.) with-an 
Hair cloth immediately after a'ſhowr of rain, rub of your Mos; 
or with a piece of wagerHt the oſs abound) formed Wke'a groas 
knife, . --! $0 900 THW Gul 

Weaknels in the werſng of _ fruir Galt yoaliod thete- gf 

_ m inthe fame Chapter, and bis remedy, All! theſe flow From'the 
want of Roomth in good ſoy], as Planting, Chapter _ 
and evil, or no dreſling, CL, 

Bark bound. Bark bound as I think #iſeth o the fame cauſe, and the belt 
and preſent remedy (the cauſes heing taken away) is with your 
ſharp knife'in the ſpring; length way to ladhes hys bark. mp 
out 3or4 fi fides ofhis boal. - - » 

Worm. The dtfeaſe called the wormis thus diſcerned : 'theþirk wil 

- be hollow'indivers places like gall; che wood will dysc and: dry = 
and you {FaMt {ce eaſily thebark fwelt:- itis'veriluebibe, 
- that therein! is bred, dme worm. 1. have woncyeri 
fooghtit. Otit, deeiiſe was: niever ba ry wey newer 


onely 


eat 


onely have ſeenſuch treesin divers places : I think it a Worm 
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+U; - | rather, becauſc I ſee this diſeaſe in trees, bringing fruit of ſweet 

byfick taſte; and the ſwelling ſhews as much. The remedy, (as I con- 4 
: ze&ure)is.fo ſoon as you perceive the wound,the next Spring cue wy 

UveEs it out, bark and all, and apply Cows piſs and vinegar preſently, | 

tin, and ſo twice or thrice a week, for a months {pace : For I well 2 


___ perceive , if you ſuffer it any time, it eats the Tree or Bough 
; round, and ſo kills. Since Tfirft wrote this Treatiſe,T have chan- 
ged my mind concerning the diſeaſe called the Worm, becauſe Tread 

| in the Hiftory of the Weſt-Indians, that their Trees are not troubled 
ds. ith the diſeaſe called the Worm, or Canker, which ariſeth of a raw 
dit and evil concofted humour , or ſap. Witneſs Pliny. by reaſon the 
out  Comntyy is more hot then ours, wherefore T think the beſt remedy is, 
"  ( not diſallowing the former, conſidering that the Warm may breed 
the by ſuch an humour) warm ſtanding, ſound topping, and good dreſ- 
| ſing. | _ 


nu Bark-pill'd, you ſhall find with his remedy, in the elevent#/ =” . 

"| * Chapter. % 
| uh Deadly wounds are, when a man's Arboriſt wanting skil.,, cuts Wounds. 
n 4 offarms, boughs or branches an inch, er (as I ſee ſometimes) Remedy. 


9 an handful, or halt a foot or more from the body : Theſe ſo cut, 
cannot cover in any time with ſap, and therefore they dye, and dying 


of; | they periſh the heart, and ſo the tree kecomes bellow, and with ſuch 
gy a deadly wound cannot live loxg. ; 
Fege Fhe remedy is,it you find him before he be periſhed,cut him 
th cloſe, as in the 1x, Chapter : If he be hoaFd, cut him cloſe, fill 
t his wounds though never ſo deep, with morter well tempered, 
_ and fo cloſe at the top his wound with a Sear-cloth nailed on, : 


that no Air nor Rain approach his wound. Ifhe be very old,and 
m declining, he will recover 3 and the hole being cloſed , his 
/ wound within ſhall not hurt. him for many years. 


" + Hurts on-your treesare chiefly, Ants, Earwigs, and Caterpil- 
 Hars. Of Ants,and Earwigs,is ſaid, chap. 10. Let there be no ſwarms 
oY of piſ-mire neer your tree roots, 10, not in your Orchard © turn them 

| over i afioft, and pour in water, and you kill them, 

hi | . For Cazerpillars, the vigiiant Fruiterer ſhall-ſoon eſpy theie 
I lodging by their web , ' ot the decay of leaves eaten roundabout 


them: Andbcing ſeen, they are calily deſiroyed with your hand, 
| (3 


Or 
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or rather (if your tree may ſpareit) take ſprig and all:.for thered 
ſpeckled Butter-fly doth ever put tkem, being her ſperm, among 
the tender ſprays for better feeding, eſpecially in drought : and 
tread them under your feet. I like nothing of ſmoak among trees, 
Unnatural heats are nothing good for natural trees, This, for 
Diſeaſes of particular trees, | | 

External hurts are cither things natura], or artificial, Naty. 
ral things, externally hurting Orchards, 


I Beaſts, 1 Deer. IT Birds. 1 Bulfinch. 
2 Goats, ”- - 2 Thraſh: 
3 Sheep, 3 Black-bird. 
4 Hare. 4 Crow, 
5 Cony- 5 Pye, 
6 Cattel. | CC. 
7 Horſe. 
The other things are, 
< I winds 
% 2 Cold. 
n 3 Trees. 
4 Weeds. 
5 Worms. 
6 Moles. 
q 7 Filth, 


S Poyſonful ſmoak. 
External wilful evils are theſe. 
: Walls. | 
2 Trenches, 
3 Other works noiſome, done in or near your Or- 
4 Evil Neighbours. (chard. 
5 A careleſs Maſter, F 
6 An undiſcreet, negligent, or no keeper. 
See you here an whole Army of miſchicts banded in troops, 
apainſt the moſt fruitful trees the carth bears ? aſſailing your” 
good labours, Good things have moſt enemies. 


Remedy.  Askilful Fruiterer muſt put to his helping hand,and disband, 
ET and put them to flight, | : 
Deer, Kc. For the firſt rank of beaſts, beſides your out-ſtrong fence, you 


muſt have a fair and ſwift Grey-hound, a Stone-bow, Gun, _ 
ne It 


PE + a. 
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ifneed require, an Apple with an hook for a Deer, and an Hare- 


3 pipe for an Hare. 
= Your Cherries, and other Berrics, when they be ripe, will draw 
for all the Black-birds, Thruſhes, and Mag-pies , to your Orchard, Birds. 


The Bul-finch is a devourer of your fruit in the bud, I have had Y 
whole Trees ſhalPd out with themin Winter time. 

The beſt remedy herc is a Stone-bow,a Piece,eſpecially ifyou 
have a muſket, or ſparrow-hawk in winter, to make the Black- 
bird Koop into a buſh, or hedge. 

The Gardner muſt cleanſe his foil of ay other trees, but fruic- 

, trees,as afoxcſaid, chap. 2. for whichit isordained 3 and I would 
eſpecially name Oaks, Elms, Aſhes, and fuch other great wood, 
but that I doubt it would be taken as an admitlion ot leffer trees; 

| for I admit of nothing to grow in my Orchard but fruit and. 
flowers : iffap can hardly be good to feed our fruit-trees,ſhould 
we allow ofany other ? eſpecially thoſe that will become their 
Maſters, and wrong them in their lively-hood ? 

And though we admit without the fence,of wall-nats in moſt ,,,._ ._ 
plain places, Trees middle-moſt and Aſhes,or Oaks, or Elms ut- A 
moſi, ſet in comely rows equally diſtant, with fair Allies twixt 
row and row.to avoid the boiſterous blalis of winds,and within 
them alſo others for bees, yet we admit none of theſe into your 
Orchard plat: other remedies then this have we none againli the Froſis- 
nipping frott. | 

Weeds in fertile ſoil , (becauſe the general courſe is fo) till weegs, 
your trees grow great, will be noiſome, and deform your allies, 
walks, beds, and ſquares 3 your under gardeners muft labour to 
keep all cleanly, and handſome from them, and all other filth, 
with a ſpade, weeding knives, rake with Iron tcetb, a ſcraple 
of Iron thus formed. 


For Nettles, and ground Ivy after a fhowr, 
When weeds, ſtraw, flicks,and all other ſcrapingsare gathered 
together, burn them not, but bury them under your crult in any 


place of your Orchaxd,and they will dye,and fatten your ground. 
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Worms and Moals open the carth, and let in air to the Roots 
of your trees, and deform your _ and walks and feeding 
in the carth, being in number infinite, draw on barrenneſs, 

Worms may eafily be deſiroyed. Any Summer evening, when 
itisdark,' after a ſhowr with a candle yqu may fill buſhels 3 but 
you muſt tread nimbly,'and where you cannot come to catch 
them, fo fift the earth with coal-aſhes an inch or two thickneſs , 


and that is a plague to them, fo is ſharp gravel. 


Moals will anger you if your Gardiner or ſome other moal- 
catcher eaſe you not z eſpecially, having made their fortreſſes 
among the Roots of your Trees; you muft watch her well with 
a Moa]-ſpear, at morning, noon, and: night : when you ſee her 
utmoſt hill, caſt a trench betwixe her and her home, for ſhe hath 
a principal manſion to dwell and breed in about April, which 
you may diſcern by a po hill, whercin you may cacch her, 
if you trench it round,and ſure, and watch well 3 or whereſoever 
you can diſcern a fingle paſſage, (for ſuch ſhe hath) there trench, 
and watch, and have her, ET 
 Wilfull annoyances muſt be prevented, and avoided by the 
love of the Maſter, and Fruitercr, which they bear to their Or- 
chard. | 

Juſtice and Iiberality will put away evil neighbours, or evil 
ncighbour-hood. And then , (if God bleſs and give ſucceſs to 
yeur labours) 1 ſee not what hurt your Orchard can ſuſtain, 


CHAP. XIV. 
The age of Trees, 


T is to be conſidered, All this treatiſe of Trees tends to this 

end, that men may love and plant Orchards, whereunto there 
cannot be a better inducement then that they know , ( or at 
lcafi be perſwadcd)) that all the benefit they ſhall reap thereby , 
whether of pleaſure, or profit, ſhall not be for a day,or a-month, 
Or one, or many, but many hundred years. Of good things, 
the greateſt, and moſt durable, is always the beſt. If therefore, 
out of reaſon, grounded'upon experience, it be made (I think) 
manifeſt, but I am ſure profitable, that a fruit-tree in ſuch a = 

| an 
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and fite;as is deſcribed.ſo-plantcd and trimmed.and kept as Is a= 
fore appointed, and duly foiled, ſhall dure a thouſand years : Theage of 


s  . Why thould not we take pains,. and be at twoor three years Trees. 
6 .charges, (for under ſeven years will an Orchard be perfeed 

t for the firſt planting, and by that time be brought to fruit) to 

h ; .reap ſuch a-commodity; and fo long laſting ? 


Letno man think this to:be firange, but peruſe.,and conſider Gathered by - - * 
the reaſon. Lhave Apple-trees ſtanding in my little Orchard, feaſon our of 
which I have known theſe forty years, whoſe age before my ©*P*rience. | 

. time Ecannot- learn, it'ts beyond my memory, though I have in- ; 
quired of divers aged men of 8© years and upwards: Thefe trees, 
although come jnto my poſſethon very ill oxdered,and miſhapen, 

' and one of them woundcd to his heart, and that deadly, (tor I 
know it will-be his death)with a wound, wherein I might have 

' put my-foot into the heart of his bulk, (now it is lz{s) not- \ 
withſtanding, with that fmall regard they havehad fince 3 they 
ſo like, that I aſſure my fe they are not come to their growth 
by more than two parts of three, which I diſcern not only by 
their own growth, but alſo by comparing them with the: bulk 
-of other trees. And I find them ſhort (at leaſt )by fo many parts 
in bigacls, although I know thoſe other Fruit-trees to have been 

FF muchhindrcd in their ſtature by evil guiding. Here hence I ga- 

| ther thus : 

-* If my trees be a hundred yearsold, and yet want two hun- Part of atrees 
dred of their growth before they leave encreafing, which make 
threehundred, then muſt we needs reſolve, that rhis three hun- 

© dred years are but the third part of a trees life 3 becauſe, (as all 
things living beſides)ſo trees muſt have allowed for them for their 
increaſe one third, another third for their ftand, and a third 

- part of time alſo for their decay, All which time of a tree 
amounts to nine hundred years;three hundred for increafe,three 
hundred for his ſtand, whereof we have the term | ftature ] and 
three hundred for his decay : and yet I think,(for we muſt con- 

'{Qure by comparing, becauſe no one man liveth to ſee the full 
age of trees) Iam within the compaſs of his age, ſuppoſing al- 
ways the fore-ſaid means of preſerving his life, Confider the 
age of other-living Creatures : The Horſe, and moiled Oxe 


wrought to an untimely dcath, yet double the time of their = 
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Man's age, 


The teftimon y of Cicero in his Book De SeneGute,is, weighty in 


creaſe. Adog likewiſe increaſeth three, ſtands three at leaſt, and 
in as many (or rather more) decays, 

Every living thing beftows the leaſt part of his age in his 
growth, and ſoit muft needs be with trees. A man comes not 
co his full growth and ſtrength (by commoneſtimation) . before 
thirty years, and ſome ſlender andclean bodies, not till forty : 
ſo alſo ſo long fiands his ſtrength; and. ſo long alſo muſt he have 
allowed by courſe of nature to decay : Ever ſuppoſing that hebe 
well kept with neceffarics, and from, aud without fixains,bruj- 
ſes,and all other demineering diſeaſes. I will not ſay upon true 
report, that Phyfick holds it poſſible, that-a clean body kept by 
theſe three Doctors, Dottor Diet, Doftor Quiet, and Dofior Merry. 
max, may live near a hundred years : Neither will I here urge 
the long years of Metbyſclab,and thoſe men of that time, becauſe 
you will fay, Man's days are ſhortned fince the ood. But, what 
hath ſhortned them ? God, for man's ſins 3 but, by means, as 
want of knowledge, evil Government, Riot, Glutteny, Drun- 
kennefs, and (to be ſhort)-the increaſe of the Curſe, our ſins 
increaſing in-an Iron and wicked age. 


Now, if a man,whoſe body is nothing (in a manner” but ten- 


'der. rottenneſs, whoſe courſe of life cannot by any means, by 


Counſel, reſtraint of Laws, or Puniſhment, nor hope of Praiſe, - 
Profit, or eternal Glory,be kept within any bounds,who is dege- 
nerate clean from his natural feeding, to effeminate nicenefs, 
and cloying his body with exceſs of meat,drink,ſleep,&c.and to 
whom nothing, is fo pleaſant, and ſo much defired, as the cau- 
ſes of his own death, as idleneſs, luſt, &'c. may live to that age : 


I ſee not but a tree of a ſolid ſubſtance,not damnified by heat,or 


cold, capable of and ſubje&to any kind of ordering,or,dreſling, 
that a man ſhall apply unto him, feeding naturally, as from the 
beginning, disburthened of all ſuperfluities, caſcd of, and of his 


.own accord avoiding the cauſes that may annoy him, ſhould 


double the life of a man more than twice told : and yetnatural 
Philoſophy, and the univerſal conſent of all Hiſtorics tell us, 
"That many : other living Creatures far exceed man in length . 
of years: As the Hart, andthe Raven, Thus rxeporteth that famous 
Roterdamer-out of Heſrodus ,” and many. other Hiſtoriographers. 
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this purpoſe, that we muſt in pofteras etates ſerere arbores, which 
can have none other ſence, but, that our Fruit-Trees, whereof he 


| ſpcaks, can endure for many ages. 


What elſe are trees, in compariſon with the earth, but as hairs 
to the body of aman? And it is certain, without poyloning, 
evil, and diſtemperate dyet, and uſage , or other ſuch forcible 
cauſe, the hairs dure with the body. That they be called excre- 
ments, it is by reaſon of their ſuperfluous growth : {for cut them 
as often as youlift, and they will ill come to their natural 
length) not in zeſped of their ſubſtance and nature, Hairs en- 
dure long, and are an ornament, and of uf alſo to the body.as 
trees to the earth, 

So that I reſolve upon good reaſon, that Fruit-trees well or- 
dered, may liveand like a thouſand years, and bear fruit; and 
the longer, the more, the greater, and the better, becauſe his 


- vigour is proud and ſironger, when his years are many, You ſhall 


{ce old trees put forth theix buds, and bloſſoms, both ſooner and 


more plentiful than young trees, by much. And I ſ(cnfibly per- 
'ceive.my young trees to inlarge their fruit as they grow grea- 
. ter, both for number and greatneſs. Young Heifers bring not 


forth Calves fo fair, neither are they fo plentiful to milk, as 
when they come to be old Kine. No good Houſe-wife will 


breed ofa young, but of an old breed-mother: It is ſo in all things 


naturally, therefore in trees. 


_ *Andif Fruit-trees laſt to this age, how many ages is it tobe The age of 
ſuppoſed, ſtrong, and huge Timber-trees, will laſt ? whoſe huge Timver-treee. 
bodies require the years of divers Meth»ſetahs, before they end 


their days, whoſe ſap is ſtrong and bicter, whoſe bark is hard 


_ and thick, and their ſubſtance ſolid and ftiff : all which are de- 


fences of health, and long life. Their firength withſiands all for- 
cible winds 3 their ſap of that quality is not ſubje& to worms 
and tainting 3 their bark receives ſeldom or never by caſualty, 


'any wound: And not only ſo,but he is free from removals, which 


are the death of "millions of trees.z whereas the Fruit tree in 


*compariſon,is little,and often blown downghis {ap ſweet,caſily, 
. and ſoon tainted, his bark tender, and ſoon wounded, and him- 


felf uſed by man, as man uſeth himſelf, that is, either unskilfully, 
it 
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Ape of trees 


diſcerned. 


General rule. 


Cherries, &C, 


Apples. 


When. 


Dry ſtalks. 


Severally. 


Over-laden 
trees, | 


It is good for fome purpoſes, to regard the age of your fruit. 
trees, which you may cafily know, tiltthey come to accompliſh 
twenty years, by his knots : Reckon fromhis Root upward an 
arm, and ſo to his top twig, and every years growth isdiſtire 
guiſhed from other by a knot, except lopping- or removing, do 
hinder. ; 

CHAP. XV. 


Of gathering and keeping Frait. 


Lthough it be an cafie matter , when God ſhall ſend it, 

* A to gather and keep fruit, yet are there certain things 
worthy your regard : You mult gather your fruit when it is 
Ripe, and not.before, .cl{e will it wither, and be tough and ſowr, 
All fruits generally are Ripe, when they begin to fall: For trees 
do as all other bearers do, when their young ones are Ripe , 
they will wain them, -The Dove her Pidgeons, the Coney her 


* Rabbets, and Women theix Children, Some fruit-trees ſorne- 


times getting a raint in the ſetting, with a froſt, or evil wind , 
will caſt their fruit untimely, but not before they leave giving 
them fap,or they kave growing; Except from this fore-ſaid rule, 
Cherrics, Damſons, and Bullis. The Cherry is Ripe when he is 
{welled, wholly Red, and (weet Damfons and Bullis not before 
the firſt froſt. | 

Apples are known tobe Ripe, partly by their colour, growing 
towards a yellow, except the Leather-coat, and fome Pears, and 
Grcenings. 

Timely Summer-fruit will be ready , ſome at Midſummer , 
moſt at Lammasfor preſent uſe 3 but generally, no keeping fruit 
.before Michaeltide, Hard winter fruit, and Wardens longer. 

Gather at the full of the Moon, for keeping , gather dry for 
fcar of Rotting. _ | IR 

Gather the ſtalks witha], for alittle wound in fruit is deadly 3 
but not the ftump, that mult bear the next fruit 3 nor leaves, for 
moiſture putrifies. : 

Gatherevery kind ſeverally by it ſelf, for all will not keep a- 
like, and it is hard to diſcern them, when they are mingled. 

. If your trees be over-laden, (as they will be, being ordered, as 
i5 before taught) I like better ot pulling {ome off, ( thopgh _ 
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benot ripe) near the top of the Bough, then of propping b 
much, the reft ſhall be better fed. Propping puts the boughs 46 
dariger, and frets it atleaſt. 

Inſtruments: Along Ladder of light Fir, a Stool ladder, as 
in the cleventh Chapter. A gathering-apron like a poak before 
you, made of purpoſe, or a Wallet hung on a bough, ar a baſ- 
ket with a ftieve bottom, or skin bottom, with lathes or fplinters 


under, hung in a rope to pull np and down: bruiſe none, every pruiſes. 


bruiſe is to fruit deathzifyou do, uſe them preſently. An hook to 
pull boughs to you is neceſſary. Break-no boughs. 


For keeping,lay them in a Ery loft,the longeſt-keeping Apples Keeping, 


firft and furtheft on dry ſtraw, on heaps, ten or fourteen days, 
thick, that they may ſweat, Then dry them with. a ſoft and clean 


cloth, and lay them thin "abroad. Long-keeping fruit would be 


turned oncein a month ſoftly 3 but not in, nor immediately after 


froſt. In a loft, cover*'d well with ſtraw, but rather with chaff 


or bran : For froſt doth cauſe tender rottenneſs. 
CHAP. XxVI. 

Of Profits, ; 
Ow pauſe with your ſelf, and view the end of all your La» 
bours in an Orchard : unſpeakable pleaſure, and inhir.ite 
commodity. The pleaſure of an Orchard I refer to the laft Chap- 
ter, for the conclution;zand in this Chapter, a word or two of the 
profit, which thorowly to declare is paſt my skill;and I account it 
as if a man ſhould attempt to add Tight to the Sun with a can- 
dle, or number the Stars, No man that hath but a mean Or- 
chard or judgment but knows,” that the commodity of an Or- 
chard is great : Neither would I ſpeak of this, being a thing fo 
manifeſt to all;but that I ſee,that through the care!eſncſs of men, 
it is a thing generally negle&ed.But let them know, that they 


' loſe hereby the chiefeſt good which belongs to houſe-keep' ng. 


Compare the Commodity that cometh of half an acre of 


- ground, ſet with Fruit-trees and Herbs, fo as is preſcribed,and 


an whole acre (fay it be two) with corn, or the bzſt commodity 


you can wiſh, and the'Qrchard ſhall excced by divers degrecs. 
© In France,and ſome other Countries, and in England, they cy ger ang 
" make" great uſe of Cyder and Perry, thus made : Drefsevery Perry. 
. Apple, che ml, upper-cnd.and all galls a way,ftamp chem,and 
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_ = Nutmegs,Cinnarnon, Ginger, and'peec 


| Fruit, 


Water. 


Conſerves, 


Delight rhe 
chief end of 
Orchards. 


An Orcard 


delighrſome. 


> 


firaip ther, and within 'twenty four hquts run- them up into 


Clean; Fiveet, and ſound veſſels, for fear of evil air, / which they 


will readily take ; and if you hang a ol of Cloves: Mace, 
of Lemmons in the mid- 
deſt of the Veſſel, it will make it as wholſome and pleaſant as 
Wine, The like uſage doth Perry require, es, 
" Theſe drinks are very wholſome 3 they cool, purge, and pre- 
vent hot Agues, ' But thisskill I leave to Phyſicians. —- 
The benetit of your Fruit, Roots, and Herbs, though it were 
but to eat and ſell, is much. | 
Water diſtilled of Roſes, Woodbind, Angelica, arcboth pro- 


fitable, and wondrous pleaſant, and comfortable. Saffron and 


Liquoras will yietd you-much-. | : | 

Conſerves, and Preſerves, are Ornaments: ta your Feaſts, 
health in your Sickneſs, and a good help to your friend, and to 
your Purſe. 

He that will not be moved with ſuch unſpeakable profits, is 
well worthy to want, when others abound in plenty of good 
things. | | a 

CHAP. XVII. - 
 Ornawnents, oe” 
M E-thinks hitherto we have but a bare Orchard for fruit, 
and but half good, fo long as it wants thoſe comely Or- 
naments that ſhould give bcauty to all our labours, and make 
much fo: the honeſt delight of the owner and his friends, 

For it is not to be doubted, but as' God hathy given man 
things profitable, fo hath he allowed him honeſt comfort, de- 
light, and recreation in all the works of his hands, Nay, all his 


labours under the Sun without this are troubles, and vexations 


of mind :- For what is greedy gain without delight, but moil. 
ing, and turmoiling in ſlavery ? But comfortable delight, with 


content, is the good of every thing, and the pattern.of Heaven. 


A morſel of bread with comfort, is bettex by much than a fat 
Oxec with unquietnefs. And whocan deny but the Principal 
end ofan Orchard, is the honelt delight of one wearied with - 
the work of his lawtulcalling ? The yery works of, and in an 
Orchard and Garden, are better than the eaſe -and reft oh, 38d 
from other labours. When God had made a man after his own 

SIE Image, 


-_ 


| Images, -in a perfect ſtate, and would have him to repreſen : 
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 the-great God of Heaven in Authority,Majeſty, and abunfance 


4c6 commodity. 


' three or fourſcore years, than the pleaſures of an Orchard. 


-than an infinite variety of ſweet ſmelling flowers, decking with 
-fandry colours, the green mantle of the earth,the unjverfal mo- 


Bodog id Orobexd, 5" 


himlielf in . authority, tranquillity ,- and pleafure upon the 
earth, he placed him in Parad;ſe.. What was Paradiſe ? '"þat a 
Garden, an Orchard of Trees: and Herbs, full of pleaſure, and An Orchard 
nothing there but delights. The gods of the earth reſembling in Paradiſe. 


of all things, wherein 'is their moſt delight ? and whither'do 
they withdraw themſelves from the troubleſome affairs of- their ; 
eſtate, being tired with the-hearing and judging of litigious: Cauſe of wea- 
Controverlics, choaken (as it were) with the clole air of their riſomneſs. 
ſumptuous Buildings, their ſtomachs cloyed - with variety of 
-Banquets, their cars filled and over-burthened with tedious dif- 
courlings? Whither, but into their Orchards, made and pre- £167 
pared, drefled and deſiinaied for that purpoſe, to renew and: Orchard isthe : 
refreth their ſenſes, and tocall home their over-wearitd ſpirits ? remedy. 
Nay, it is (no doubt) a comfort to them, to ſet open their ciſe- 

ments into a moſt delicate Garden and Orchard, whereby they 

may notonly fee that, wherein they ſo much delighted, but | 
alſo to. give freſh, ſweet and pleaſant air to their Galleries and 1% 
Chambers. : : 

And look what theſe men do by reaſon of their greatneſs and ay aetia 
ability, provoked with delight, the ſame doubtleſs would every Orchanln 
of us do, if power were an{werable to our deſires; whereby we 
ſhew manifeſily, that of all other delights on earth, they that are 
taken by Orchards are moſt excellent, and moſt agreeing with M 
nature. . Wer. 

For whereas every other pleaſure commonly fills ſome one of This delights” 
our ſenſes, and that only with delight 3 this makes all our ſenſes all the ſenſes# * 
ſwim in pleaſure, and that with infinite variety, joyned with no LY 
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That famous Philoſopher, and natchleſs Orator, M, T. C. Delighteth'old : 
-preſcribeth nothing more fit, to take away the tediouſneſs of age. 4 


What can your cye deſire to ſee, your ears to hear, your ©, of qe. 


Mouth to'take, or your noſe to ſmell, that is not to-be had in an light inany 
"Orchard, with abundance of variety? What more delightſome Qrchard.. 
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Flowers. 


- Borders and 


Squares. 


Mounts. 


| ther of usall, ſo by them beſpotted, © died; :that -Utche 


World cannot ſamp!'e them, and wherein it is more fit to admire 
the Dyer, 'than imitate his Workmanſhip, colouring not on! 
the caxth, but decking the air, and ſweetniog every breath = 

Irit.. $2460 4 ; 
P The Roſe red, Damask, Velvet,and double double Province- 
Roſe, the ſweet Mask-Roſe double and fingle, the double and 
Gogle whitc-Roſe: The fair and ſweet-ſenting Woodbine,double 
and ſingle, and double double. Purple Cowllips, and double 
Cowllips, and double double Cowſlips.. Primrofe double and 
fingle.. The Violet nothing bchind the beſt,for ſmelling ſweetly. 
A thouſand more will provoke your content. | 

And all theſe by the skill of your Gardiner, ſo comclily and 


. orderly placed in your borders and ſquares, and fo intermingled, 
- that one looking thereon, cannot but wonder to ſee, what Na- 


ture, corrected by Art, can do. | | 
When you behold in divers corners of your Orchard Moxnts 
of itone or wood, curiouſly wrought within.and without, or of 


-*® Whence you earth covered with Fruit-trees , Kentiſh Cherries, Damſons; 


on -- 


— 


Order of trecs 


Plums, &c. with ſtairs of precious workmanſhip 3 and in ſome 
corner(or more) a true Dial or Clock,and ſome Antick works; 


. and eſpecially filver-ſounding Mufick, mixt [nftruments, and 


IT gracing all the reſt : How will you be wrapt with. De- 
ight !: "= 1 36 
Large Walks, broad and iong,cloſe and open, like the Tempe- 
groves in Th:ſſaly, raiſed with gravel and fand, having ſcats and 
banksof Camomile all this delights the mind, au:d brings health 
to the body, | 
« View now.with delight the works of your own hands, your 
Fruit-trces of all ſorts, loaden with ſweet bloſſoms, and:fruit of 
all taſtes,operations, andcolours 7 your trees ſtanding in come- 


. ly order, which way. ſocver youlook.. . 


Yoar borders on every fidehanging and dropping with Ee- 
þ:erigs Betobornice Baghranieh Ono, andthe Roots-of your 
trees powdred with Strawberries; Red, White,and Green, what 
a-plcaſure is this ! Your Gardner can frame your leſſer wood 


E Siape of men. tothe ſhape of men armed ir the held, ready to give battle:z-of 
and belts (wift-running Grey-hounds, or at well-ſented and truc-running, 
| i | | Hounds. 
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| Hognde to chaſe the Deer, or hunt the Hare... This kind ofhun- 
ting (hall not waſte your Corn, nor much your Coyn, | 0, 

Mazes wcll framed a man's height, may perhaps make your mazes, 
friend , wander in gathering of Berries till he.cannor recover 
himſelf wichout your help. Re | | 


© To have occafion to exerciſe within. your-:Orchard,jt ſhall be Bowling- 
a pleaſure to have a bowling-Alley, or rather. (which is. mort _ 
manly, and more hcalthful.) a pair of Buts, to Rretch .your : 
Arms. | | wy 

Roſemary and'(weet Eglantine are ſeemly Ornaments about yerbs. . 
a Door or Window, and ſo is Woodbine. ; 

Look Chap. 15. and you-ſhall-ſee the form of. a Conduit 3 if Conduir, 
there were two or more, it were not amiſs. 
_ And in mine own. opinion,I could highly commend your 
Orchard, if cither through it, or. hard by it,there ſhould run a 
pleaſant River with ſilver ftreams, you might fitin your Mount, giver. 
and angle a peckled Trout, ſlcighty Eel, or ſome other dainty 

"iſh. Or Moats, whereon you may row. with a Boat, and fiſh Moats.. OY 

with Nets. & 

Store of Bees in a warm-and dry Bee-houſe, comely made of Bees 
Fir-boards, to ſing, andit, and fecd. upon your flowers and 
ſprouts, make a pleaſant noiſe and ſight. For cleanly and. inno- 
cent Bees, of allother things, love, and become; and thrive in.an 
Orchard. If they thrive,(as they muſt needs,if your.Gardiner be 
SkilfuLand love them ; for they love their friends, and hate none - 
but their enemics)they will, beſides the pleaſure, yield great pro- 
fit. to pay him-his wages 3 yea, the increaſe of twenty Stocks or 
Stools with other fees, will keep your Orchard, 

You need not doubt: their ſtings, for thcy hurt, not whom. 
they know, and they know their Keeper and acquaintance. If 
you like not to come among them, vou-need not doubt them ; 
for but near. their ſtore, and in-their own defence, they will not 
ftight,and in that caſe only (and who can blame them?) they are. 
manly, and fight deſperately. Some (as that honourable Lady. 
at Hacknes, whoſe name doth much grace mine Orchard) uſe to- 
make ſeats for them in the wa theirs Orchard,or Gar-- 
den, which is good, but wood is better. 

A Vine overſhadowing a ſeat, is very-comely, though her Vine.. 
Grapes with us ripen ſlowly. IC Qne. 
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' -"Onechief grace that adorns an Orchard, 1 camhbt let flip : 
a brood of Nightingals, who with ſeveral notes'and tunes, with 
a ſtrong delightfome-voice out of ' a'weak body, 'will bear you 
cornpany nightand day.  Shtloves-(and lives in Yhors of woods 
in her heat. She. will help. you .to cleanſe your trees of Catar- 
pillars, and alt noyfotie wotms-and = 'The*pentle Robin- 
red-breſt wilthelp her, and4n winter the cotdeft' forins will 
keep apart, Neither will the Glly Wren be betfind- in Sammer, 
with her diſtin& whiſtle, (like a ſweet Recorder)to chear your 
ſpirits. * | + 5" een | 

d The Black-bird and Threftle' (for 1 rake'It, the Thruth ſings 


- not; bur devours)fing, toudly in a Maymorntng,and detights the 


car much, and you need not want 'their'company , if you have 
ripe'Cherrics or Petites, and'would as 'ptadly 'as the reſt” do 
your pleaſure : but I had- rather want their company than my 


What-ſhaltI ay ? 'Arthoufand of plexſade delights are attend- 
- be weaty; "thai I canrec- 

kon the leaſt part.of that pleaſure, which one -that hatli , and 

loves an'Otchard, may find therein. EL det 


What is there of all theſe' few'that T have reckoned, which 


doth not pleaſure the eye, the car, the ſmell, anU'taſte ? And by 


the ſenſes, as Organs, Pipes, and'Windows, theſe delights are 

carticd th refrelh the Fentle, generous, and noble thind, 
To-conehade, What joy may.you have; that” you'living "to 

ſuch an age, ſhall ſee the bleſfing of "God on-your Taboars while 


you live, and leave behind**you to heirs, or ſucctfſors, (for God 


will-make heirs,) fach a work, that-many ages after your death 
ſhall record /yourlpveto their Conntry ? And the rather, when 
you conlider (Chap. T4.)to whatlength of time your work'is to 

laſt, , 4 : 4 4 is oy , Y e , »4 * 
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CHAP. TI. 
T he. Soyl. 


"'1E. Soyl of an Orchard and Garden differ 
only in theſe three points : Firſt, the Gar- 
dens ſoil would be ſomewhat dryer, becauſe Dry- 
herbs -being more [tender then trees, can 
ncither abide moiſture nor drought, in ſuel1 
excellive meaſure as trecs 3 and therefore 
having a drier foyl, | the remedy is cafic a- 
-gainſi-drought: if need be, water ſoundly, which may be done 
-with :fmall labour, the compaſs of a Garden being nothing fo 
:greatas of an:Orchard : and this is the caule (if they know, it) 
that Gardners raiſe their, ſquares 3. but if moiſture trouble you, I 
. fee no rewedy withouta-general danger, except in Hops, which Hops. 
delight-much: in a low and ſappy carth. 

; 'Secondly, the ſoy! ofa Gardcn would be plain and level, at - 
-lealt every lquare , (for; we purpoſe the ſquaxe to be the fitteſt 
form) the reaſon is; the-berbs of a garden wanting ſuch helps as 

ſhould ſtay the water,whichan oxchard hath,&the roots 0 45m 
| ax: 2 | being 
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bcing, mellowand looſe, is ſoon cither wafſht away, or ſends out 
his heart by too much drenching and waſhing. 

Thirdly, it a Garden ſoil be not clear of weeds, and namely 
of graft, the -herbs ſhall never thrive; for how ſhould good herbs 
proſper, when evil weeds wax fo faſt,confidering good herbs are 
tender in reſpedt of cvil-weeds : -theſe being firengrhned by na- 
ture, and the other by art ? Gardens have {mall place in compa- 
riſon, and therefore may more calily be fo'lowed, at the leaft one 
half year before, and the better drefſed after it is framed, And 
you ſhall tind that clean keeping doth not onely avoid danger of 
gathering weeds, but alfois a ſpecial ornament, and leaves maze 
plentifully ſap for your tender herbs, 


CHAP. IEF. 
Of the Sites, 

FEannot-fee in any ſort, how the fitc of the one ſhould not be 
good and fit for the other : The endsof both being one, good, 
wholeſome, and much fruit joyned with delight, unleſs trees 
be more able to abide the nipping froſts than tender herbs 3 but 
I am ſure, theflowers of trees are as foon periſhed with cold, as 

any herb, except Pumpion and Melons. | -— 

EE 1” #5 AN 
| Of the Form. * ff] 

Et that which is ſaid in the Orchards form. ſuffice for a 
Gaiden in general : but for ſpecial forms in ſquares, they 


are as many, as there are devices in Gardinersbrains. ther is 


the wit and artof a skilfu] Gardiner in this point not to be com- 
mended, that can work more variety for breeding of more de- 
Itghtſome choice, and of all thoſe things, where the owner is a- 
ble and defirous to be ſatisfied. The number of Forms, Mazes,and 
Kaots is ſo great, and men are ſo diverſly delighted, that I leave 
every Houte-wife to her ſelf, eſpecially ſeeing to ſet down many, 
had been but to fill much paper ; yet left Ideprive her of all 
dclight and dixeion, let her view theſe few,choice,new forms ; 
and note this generally; that all plots are ſquare, and allare bor- 
dered about with Privit, Raiſins, Fea-berries, Roſes, Thorn, 
Roſcmary, Bee-flowers, Hyſop, Sage, or ſuch like. AD 
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CHAP.. IV. 

SPL 7 Of the Daantity, 
"Garden xequireth not ſo large a ſcope of nd 2s att Ore 
both dacgand ofthe cect weadiag, drefiing, 2ad 
mdving, 48% alſo the pains in. Garder'isnotlo well repayed 
Dirigy as in an Oxchard. Itis to be granted , that the 'Kitching 
arden-deth,yield rich gains, by Berries, Roots, Cabbages, &c. 
| cheſt art no-way comparable tothe fruit ofa Ridh Occhard: 
fY6twirhſ}atiding 1 am of opinion; that it were better for 


t | 
alt: that wE had more Orchards and Gardens, and more 
lirge. \.And therefhre, we leave the quantity to every tnans abi- 


CHAP. V. 
23 He y _ OO Of Fence. | ; 
Yecify weaallow Gardens in Orchard plots., and the benefit 
of g Garden.is.muchy they both require a ſtrong and ſhrow- 
ding fehce. ' Therefore leaving this, let us come to the Herbs 
themſelves, which muſt be the fruit ofall theſe labours, 


4 DE CHEAT. TL 
Ls. Of two Gardens, 


Erbs are of two forts, and therefore it is meet, (they re- 
quiring divers manners of Husbandry) that we have two 
Gardens a garden for flowers, and a Kitchin-gardenzor a Sum- 
mer gaxden : \not that we mean fo perfe&t adiſtintion,that we 
mean the Garden for flowers ſhould or can be without herbs 


<.- good forthe Kitchin, or the Kitchin-garden ſhould want flow- 


ers, nor on the contrary 3 but for the moſt part they would be 
"ſevered: firſt, becauſe your Garden-flowers (hall ſuffer ſome dif- 
:grace, if among them you intermingle Onions, Parſnips,8&c, Se- 
-condly, your Garden that is durable, muſj be of one form ; but 
'thactwhich is your Kitchins uſe, muſt yield daily Roots, or other 
*hetbs, and ſuffer deformity, Thirdly, the herbs af both will not # 
be'b6th alike ready, at one time, either for gathering, or remo- 

Ving. -Fir(t thereforc, pe | 


Sad 9 WL; 5 
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of the S ummer Cade: 
- herbs and flowersare comely and durable for ſquares & 
Cnots, and all tobe ſet at Michael. tide,or ſomewhat before 
that'the y may be ſetled in, and taken with the ground beforc 
winter, though they may be Set, eſpecially ſown, in the ſpring. 
Roſes of all. ſorts, (ſpoken of in the Orchard } mult be Set. 
Some uſe toſet ſlips and twine them, which ſometimes, but {e1- 
dome thrive all. 
' Roſemary, Lavender,Bee-flowers. Ifop,Sage, Time,Cowſlips, 
Piony, Daiſies, Clove-Gilliflowers, Pi. 1ks, Southern wood, Lillies, 
of all WR hercafter, <2; fb 
7  Ofthe Kitchin Gadaiuy | 
| Pty your Garden for flowers doth in a ſort peculiarly 
challenge to it ſelf a perfe&t,and exquilite form to the eyes, 
yet you may not altogether negle& this , where your herbs for 
the pot dogrow: And therefore ſome here make comely borders 
with the-herbs aforeſaid 3 the rather, becauſe abundance of Ro- 
ſes and Lavender, yield much profit, and comfort to the ſenſes: 
Roſe water, Lavender, the one cordial (as zlſo the Violets,Bur- 
rage, and Bugloſs) the otherTeviving the ſpirits by the ſenſe of 
{mclling, both moſt durable for ſmell, both in lowers and wa- 
ter: you need not here raiſe your beds, aSin the other Garden, 
' becauſe Summer towards , will not let too much wet annoy 
you, and theſe herbs require more moiſture : yet muſt you have 
your bedsdivided, that you may go betwixt to weed,and ſome- 
what of form would be expeced: To which it availeth that you 
place your herbs of biggett growth, by walls, or in borders, as 
Fennel, &c. and the loweſt in the middeft, : as Saffron, Straw- 
berrics, Onions, &c. 


CHAP. VII 
Divifens of Herbs, 


Arden herbs are innumerable, yet theſe are compmon;ane 
ſufficient for our Conntry-houſe-wives, 
Herbs of great growth. 
Ef | 


Fen- 
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Fenne), Angelica, Tanſie, Hollihock, Lovage, E licampane, 
French Mallows, 5 Hh French: Poppy Endive, Succory, and 
Clary, 

: Herbs of. middle growib, - © 

Burrage, Bugloſs, Parſly, Sweet Sicily, F a dalctrath: 
GUli-flowers, Wall-fHowers, Annifceds,. Coviander,Fether-few, 
Mary-golds, Oculus Chritii, Langdibect, ORs 
Benedictus.. 

| Herbs of ſmaller growth: 

Panſte, ox,Hearts-cafe,Coaſt-Marjoram,Savory.Stra cherokds, 
Saffron, Licoras, Daffadowndillies, . Leeks, Chives, Chibbals, 
Skerots, Onions, Bachelors buttons, Daiſies, Pennyroyala . : 

Hitherto, T have only reckoned up,and put in this rank, ſome. 
Herbs : their Husbandry follows,cach.in an 26 HAKINE order, 
the better. to, be found: 


CHAP. 'VIIT: 
Hucbandry of Herbs... 


Lexanders, are to be- renewed as Augelica. Teisat incl 
Pot-herb. - "1 
Angelica | is renewed with the ſeed, whereof he benech plete 
ty the ſecond: year, and ſo dycth. You may remove the roots the 
firſt year. The leaves diſtilled, yield water, ſoveraign to expel 
pain from the ftomack. The Root dried, taken in the fall, ſhop» 
peth the pores againſt infe@ion. © | 

Anniſceds make: their growth, and bear ſeeds the firſt year, 
and dicth as Cortander: it is good for opening the pipes,and it 
is. uſed in Comfits, 

Artichoaks, are renewed by: dividing the Roots into Sets,in 
March,every third or {ourth year, They require a ſeveral u ſuage, 
and therefore a ſeveral whole plot by themſelves , eſpecially-, 
conſidering they are plentiful ot fruit much deſired. 

Burrage, and Bugloſs, two Cordials,renew themſelves by ſeed 
yearly, which is hard.to be gathered, they are exceeding good - 
Pot-herbs, good for Bces,and moſi comfortable for the heart ws 


— Romack, as Quinces and Wardens, 


Camiomile, ſet roots in. _ ſl walks, i it is Feet lndlink, 


Cabs. - 
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-Cabbages, require great room,they ſeed the ſecond-year, owe 
tne in February, remove them when the plants are an hand- 
tul long, ſctdcep and wet. Look well in drought for the white | 
Caterpillars worm; the.ſpawns under the Jeaf cloſely 3 for every 
living Creature dothſcek food and quiet ſhelter,, and growing 

\ quick they draw to, and eat the heart : you may fnd themin 
a rainy dewy morning, e {+ ( 

It is a good Pot-herb, and of this herb called Cole, our 
Countrey:Houſe-wifes give their Pottage their name, and call 
them Caell, 4 203 15. tas! 

-Carduus Benedicus, or bleſſed ThiRlezſeeds.and dies the farft 

year : the excellent vertue thereof,I refer to Herbals, fax; we arc 
Gardiners, not Phyſitianss _ - | w7 

Carrets are ſown late in April, or May, as Turneps , elſe they 
.ced the firft year, and then their roots are naught :. the ſecond 
year they die,.their root grow great, and require large-room. 

. Chibals @r Chives, have their ;xoots parted, as Gaxlick, Lillies, 
Sc, and ſo axe they ſet.every third-or fourth:year : a good pot- 
herb, opening, but evil for the eyes, a! yo 

Clary, is ſown, it ſeeds the ſecond year, and dies.It is ſome- 
what harſh in taſic, a little in pottage is good, -it ſtrengtheneth 
the reins, | ; £5 

Coaſt, Rootparted, makes Setsin March, it bears the ſecond 
year 3 it is uſed in Ale in May, -: | +6. 

Coriander, is-for uſage and uſes, -much like Annifceds. 

Daffadowndillies,have their roots parted,andſet once in three 
.or four years,or longer time. They flower timely, and after Mid- 
. ſummer are ſcarcely ſeen. They axe more for Ornament than for 
uſe; ſo are Daiſies. | = - 
| ,Daiſie roots parted and Set, as Flower-deluce,and Camomile, 
when you ſee them grow too thick or decay, They be good to 
keepup,and ſirengthen the edges of your borders, as Pinks,they 
be red, white, mixt. | 

Elicampane-Root is long-laſting, as is the Lovage : it ſeeds 
yearly, you way divide the Root, and Set z the Root taken in 
Winter is good (being dried, powdexed, aud drunk) to kill 
Itches.. . a ae? #f.y mh 


hey 


Endive-and Succory, are much like in nature,ſhapeand ule, 
R 2 __ 1© 
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chiy renew themſelvesby ſeed, as Foriget, and other herbs. You 
may remove them before. they pat forth ſhaoks : a good Pot- 
herb. 
'. Feanel is renewed, either by the ſzeds (which it beareth the 
ſecond'$ear,and fo yearly in m_ abundance) ſown in the tall or 
Spiing; or by dividing one Root into many Sets, as Artichoake. 
Ic is long of growth and life. You may remove the root unſhankt: 
It is excecding good for the eyes, dittilled, or any otherwiſe ta- 
ken: it is uſed indretling Hives for ſwarms, a very good Pot- 
herb, or for Sallets. 

'Fether-few ſhakesiſeed. Good againſt a. Taking Fever, taken 
ina poſſer drink laſting. * < 

Flower-de-luce, long lifting, divide his'roots and Set: the 


roots'dryed have a ſweet ſmell. 


Garlick may beſet an handfall diſtance, two inches deep, i in 
the edge of your beds. Partthehead into ſeveral cloves, and e. 
very dove fet in the*latterend of February , will increaſe toa 
greathead before Seprember'; good for opening, evil foriyes 3 
when the blade is long, faſten” two and two-together, the' heads 
will be bigger. 

Hollihock riſeth high, ſeedeth and dycthz the chiefuſe T know, 
js Ornament. 

Hop-is reaſonable long laſting : young Roots are good Set, 
flips better, A good pot-herb. -' 

July-flowers, cormmonly called Gilly-flowers, or Clove July- 
flowers, (I call them fo;becauſe they flower in Fuly)they have the 
name of Cloves, of heir ſcut. - T may well call them:the Kingof 
fAowers except theRoſe;& the beſt ſort of then atecalled Queen- 
July-flowers. I have of them nine or ten ſeveral colours, & divers 
of them as big as Roſes'3 of allflowers (fave the Damask Roſe) 
they are the-moſt pleaſarit'to tight and ſwell, they laſt not paſt 
three or four years unremoved. Take-the flips (without ſhanks) 
and Set any time fave in extreatn froſt, but eſpecially at Micbael- 


24ide,, "Their uſe is much 1 in orn2ment, and comforting the ſpirits, 


bythe ſenſe of ſmelling, # 
July-flowers of the wall: or. wall fuly: flowers, Wall-flowers, 
or Bee-flowers, or Winter-July-flowers, becauſe growing in the 


walls even'in winter, and goed for Bces, will grow even in ftone- 
walls, 


ww 


w 
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walls, they. will feem dead in Summer,and yet revive in Winter 
they yield ſeed plentitully, which you niay ſow atany time,or in 
any broken earch,cſpecially on the top of a mud- wall, but moitt z 
you may ſet the roor before it be brancht, every (lip that is not 
flowr'd will take root, or crop him in the Summer, and he will 
flower in Winter, but bis Winter feed is untimely, This and 
Palmes are excceding good, and timely for Bees. 

Leeks yield feed the ſecond year, unremoved, and dye, unl(s 
you remove them, uſudlly to cat with Salt and Bread,as Onions 
al ways green, good pot-herb, evil for the eyes, . ; 

Lavender-ſpize would be removed within ſeven years, or 
cight at tht moli : flips twined, as Hyſop and Sage, would take 
beſt at Michaz4-rzde, This flower is good for Bees, moſt comfor- 
table for ſwelling, except Roſts: and kept dry, is as ſtrong af- 
et a year, as when it is gathered. The water of this is comfor- 
table. 

White Lavender would be removed ſooner. 

Lettice yields fecd the firſt year, and dyes : ſome betime, and 
if you would have them Cabbage for fallets, remove them as you 


do Cabbage. They are ufual in Sallets and in the pot. 


Lilies white and red, remove oncein three or four years,their 
roots yield many Sets, like the Garlick, Michael-t:de is the beſt, 
They grow high , after they get root. Theſe roots are good to 
break a boil, as are Mallows and Sorrel. 

Mallews, French or gagged, the firſt or ſccond year, ſeed 
plentifully. Sow in March, or before. They are good for the 
houſewifes pot, or to break a bunch, 

Marigolds, moſt commonly come of ſeed , you may remove 
the Plants when they are two inches long, The double Marigold, 
being as big as a little Roſe, isgood for ſhew, They are a good 
Pot-herb, 

Ocnlus Chriſti , or Chriſts-eye, feeds, and dycs the firſt or ſe- 
cond year ; you may remove the young Plants, but feed is better. 
One of theſe ſeeds put into the eye, within three or four hours 
will gather a thick skin , clear the eye , and bolt it ſelf forth 
without hurt to the eye. A ggod Pot-herb. 

Onions are ſown in February, they are gathered at Michael- 
tide, and all the Summer long, for Sallet 3 as alſo young Parſly, 


* Sage, 
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7 Sage, Chibals, Lettice; ſweet Sicily, Fennel,Oc good alone, or .. 


with meat, muttons,Oc.. for ſawce, e{pecially tor the pot. 

Parſly ſowe.the firſt year, and uſe the next year 3 it ſeeds plen- 
tifully, an herb of much-uſe, as ſweet Sicily is. The Seed and 
Roots are good againtt theffione. . - 

'Parſnips require an whole plot,they be plentiful.and. common, 
ſowe them jn February, the King's (that is in the middle) feed 
broadeſt and reddeſt, Parſnips-are ſuſtenance for a ltrong ſfto- 
mach, not good for evil eyes: When they cover the earth, ina 
drought to tread the tops, makes the Roots bigger. 

Penyy-royal, or pudding-graſs, creeps along the ground, like 
ground Ivy. It laſts long, like-daifies, becauſe it puts and ſpreads 
daily new roots, .Divide,and-remove the roots, it hath.a plealant 
caſte & ſmell,good for the-pot,or hacktmeat,or aHaggas pudding, 

Pxmprons, {et Seeds with your finger, a finger deep, late in 
March, and fo ſoon as they appear, every night if you doubt 
trolt,cover them,and water them continually. out of a water- 
pot : they be very tender, their fruit is great and wateriſh... , 

F ore Os beareth a great lower, and the ſeed will, make 
you NECcp., | þ of 144 1.t5; of BS :f 

Raddith is ſawce for cloyed-ſtomachs, as Capers, Olives, and 
Cucumbers, caſt their ſeeds all ſummer long here and there, and 
you ſhall have them always young and freſh, - _ . . + 

Roſemary, the Grace of Herbs here in England,in other Coun+ 
tries common. To ſet ſlips immediately after Lammas, is \the ſu- 
relt way.Seed ſown may pyove well,ſo they be ſown in hot-wea- 
ther, fomewhat moiſt, and good carth : for the herb, though 
greatzis ncſh and tender(as I take it)brought from hot: Countries 
tousSin the<old.North-: ſet thio, it becomes a window well. 
The uſe is much in.meats, more in Phyſick, moſt for Bees. 

| Rue, or Hery of Grace, continually green, the ſlips are ſet, It 
Jafts long, as Roſemary, Sorherawood, &c. too ftrong for mine 
Houſe-wites pot, unleſs ſhe will brew Ale therewith, againfi the 
Plagne : let them not-ſeed if you will have him laſt. .... > ;- 

Saffron,every third year hisroots would. be removed at Mid- 


Jammer, tor when all other Hexbs grow. mol}, it di :th,,, Jt 


ftlowreth at .Michael-tide, and prowl, all Winter. - . keeps his 
and gatherghe yellow, (tor 
= they 
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_ they. ſhape-much like Lillies) dry, and after dry:them, they be 
precious, expelling Yiſcaſcs from the heart and ftomack.. 


© S$arory, fecdsand\dycs the. tirſt year, good for my Houſwifes- 
- Pot and pyc. P 


1 * 


Proverb is tritum. | 
Cur moritur homo, cut ſalvia creſcit an harto, 


Shkerots, the Roots are ſet when they be parted, as Piony,and | 


Flower-deluce at Micbael-tide ,_the Root is but ſmall and very 
ſweet, I know none other. ſpecial uſe but the Table. 

\. Sweet Sicily, long; lafting, pleaſantly caſting,-either the feed 
ſown, -or-the root parted, or removed, makes increaſe, it is of 
like uſe with Parſley. 


Strawberries, long laſting, ſet Roots at Michael-tide, or the.. 
Spring, they be red, white and green, and ripe, when they be - 


great-and foft, ſome by Mid/ummer with us. The uſe is, they 
will coo my Houſewife well, if they be.-put in Wine os Cream. 
with Sugar. > "1, | 


- Time, both ſceds, lips, and Roots are good, if it ſeed not, its 
* willlaſt three or-four years or-more, it ſmelleth comfortably. It - 
- hath muchuſe, namely, inall cold meats, it is good for Bees. 
'Tarntp, is ſown ; In the ſecond year they hear plenty of ſeed : 
+ they-require the ſame time of ſawing that Carrets do: they are - 
ſick of the ſame diſeaſe that Cabbages be. The root increaſeth' 


tempered earth; Soveraign for eyes and bces:: : 
I reckon theſe herbs anely,becauſe I teach my Country-Houſe-. 
wiſe, not skilful Artiſts 3. and it ſhould be an.endleſ(s labour, 
and would make the. matter. tedious to. reckon up Land 
chief, Stock-Gilly-flowers , Charvel , Valerian, Go 10 bed at noon,,. 


"much, it 'is moſt- wholeſome , if. it be ſown in a good and. well - 


- Piany, Licoras, Tanſie, Garden-Mints, Germander, Centaury,and - 


@thouſand ſuch Phyſick Herbs, Let her firſt grow cunning in : 
this, and then ſhe may inlarge her Garden as her $kill and abi- 


Qbſeryations.-. 


 lity encreaſeth, And to help her the more, Thave ſetdown theſe: 


CHAP; 


Sage, (et lips in: May, and they grow aye 3 let it not ſeed, it- 
will, tai the longer. Thc uſe is much and common. The Monkith : 
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CHAP. IX. 


General Rules in Gardening. 


by the South parts; Gardening may be more rimely, and more 
ſafely done, then with us in Torkfvire,becaulſe our air is not ſo 
favourable, nor our ground fo good. 
2. Secondly, moſt ſeeds (hake, by turning the good earth, are 
renewed, their Mother the earth keeping them in her bowels, 
. till the Sun their Father can reach them with his heat. - 
3. In ſetfingherbs, leave 'no top more then a handful above 
the ground, nor more then & foot under theearth, | 
4. Twine the roots of thoſe ſlips you ſcr/ifthey will abide it, 
- Gilly-flowers are too tender, | 
5. Set moiſt, and fow dry. 
6. Set ſlips without ſhanks at anytime, exceptat « Midſummer 
and in frofs, 
7. Seeding ſpoils the mott roots, as drawing the heart ans fap 
. - © fromthe root = 
D 8. Gather for the pot and medicines, herbs naderind green, 
the fap being in the top, but in Winter the root is beſt. 
' 9, All theherbs in the Garden for flowers would once in fe-. 
ven years be renewed, or ſoundly watered with puddle water, 
except Roſemary. * 
- JO. In all your Gardens and Orchards, Banks and Seats of 
Camiomile, Pcnay-royal, Daiſiesand Violets ,areſeemly and com- 
fortable. 
Theſe require whole- plots, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Turnips, 
Parſnips, Onions, Carrets, 2nd (if you vill Saffron and Sker- 
Tits, = 
12, Gather all your ſeeds, dead, ripe, and dry. 
| 13. Lay not dung to the roots of your.herbs, as uſually they 
do : frr dung not melted is too hot even for Trecs, 
"2. FY Thin fetting and ſowing (ſo the roots ftand not paſt afoot 
diſtance) is profitable, for the herbs will like the better. Greater 
herbs would havc more diſtance, 


-15« Set and ſow herbs 1 in their time of growth,Cexcept at Mid- 
; : ſummer, 
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- | Here remaineth one neceſſary thihg tobe preſcyibed, which 
in mine opinion makes as fhugh” forornament, 'as cither 
flowers, or form, or cleanneſs,} am-{ure as commodious 


* 


as any of, or all the reſt.: which is Bees, well 'ordered. And I 


will not account her any of my good Houſe-wives, that want- 
eth either Bees, or skilfulneſs about them. And though I know 
ſome have written well, and truly, and others more plentifully 
upon this Therne : yet ſomewhat have learned by experience, 
(being a Bee-maſter my ſelf) which hitherto I cannot find put 
into writing, for which I think our Houſe-wives will count 
themſelves bcholding unto me. © Eau 


'*, The firſt thing that a Gardiner about . Bees muſt becarcful Bee-houſes, 


for, 45;an houſe, not ſtakes and ſtanes abroad,Sub dio; for ſtakes 


xot and ret!,' Rain and weather eat yout hivers and covers, and ' 
- cold moft of all is hurtful' for your Bees. Therefore you muſt 
have an; houſe made along a ſure dry wall in your Garden,near - 


or in your Orchard : For Beeslove flowers and wood with their 
DI; SQ 7 AIRF ESS "542 
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© This the form 3 a Frame ſtanding on poſts with one floor (if, 
you would have ithold-more Hives,two floors Yoarded,laid on 
bcarcts,and back poſts,covered over with boards, flat-wiſe. 

| Let thefloors be without holes or clifts,. leſt in caſting time 
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the Bzcs lie out and loyter... - 1 2 EEG 
| And though ;your Rs and withia an hand-bre 


| withia an, adth the 

the Bees know their home... 
fn this Frame may your Bees ſtand dry and warm, eſpecially 
if you make doors, lk doors of 00s " Sa ey 

- wintcr,as-an houle.: prone you leave the hives mouth open, 
I myfelf, have deviſed C NPs nnd I fad that it firength. 
s my; Bees mucti, and my Hives will af 6% to hg... ., 
them_not : but ſtraw hives are ih uſe with us, and] think, 
With all, the World, . wki "© dtnmend .for nin lend q 
doſencls,warmyels, and drineſs. Bees love noexterndlhhfions 
of daubing;-or ſuch like.. Sometimes occaſiun- ſhall be offered 
to-lift and' turn hives,as ſhall appear hereafter, One light entire. 


6ne of atiother, yet 'w 


hive- 
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hive of firaw, in that caſe, is better than one that-is daubcd, 
weighty, and cumberſome. I wiſh every hive, for. a keeping 
ſwarm, to hold three pecks at leaft by meaſure 3 for too little 
hives procure Bces, in caſting time, either to lie out, and loyter, 
or elſe to caſt before they be ripe, and ſtrong, and fo make weak 
ſwarms, and untimely : whereas if they have room ſufficient 
they ripen timely, and caſting ſeaſonably, are firong, and fit for 
labour preſently. Neither would the hive be too great, for then 
they loyter, .and waſte meat andtime. ES 


Your Bees delightin wood, for feeding, eſpecially for caſting) yiving of 


therefore want not an Orchard. A Mey's ſwarm is worth a Bees. 


Mares Foal : if they want wood, they be in danger of flying, 

' . away. Any time before Midſiemmer is good for caſting,and time- 
ly 3 before Jaly is not evil. I much like Mr. Markbam's opinion, 
for having a ſwarm in combs of a dead or forſaken hive, fo they 
be freſh and cleanly. To think, that a ſwarm of your own, or 
others, will of it ſelf come into any ſuch hivezis a meer conceit, 
Experto crede Roberto, His ſmearing with hony is to no purpoſe, 

| for the other Bees will cat it up. 1t your ſwarm knit inthe top 
ofa tree,as they will,if the wind beat them not to fall down, let 
the ſtool or ladder preſcribed in the Orchard do you ſervice. 


The leſs the Spelks are, the leſs is the waſte of your honey, Spelks. 


and the more eaſily will they draw, when you take your Bees. 
Four Spelks athwart, and. one top Spelk arc ſufficient, The 
Bees will faſten their combs to the hive. A little honey is good, 
but if you want, Fennel will ſerve torub your hive withal. The 
Hive being dreſt, and ready ſpelkt, rub'd, and the hole made for 
their paſſage, ( Tufe no hole in the Hive;but a picce of wood 
hoald,to fave the Hive,and keep out mice _) ſhake in your Bees, 
orthe moſt of them (for all commonly you cannot get) (the re- 


mainder will follow. Many uſe ſmoak,nettles,Fc.which Iutterly- 


diflike 3 for Bees love not to be moleſted. Ringing in the time of 
caſting is a meer fancie : violent handling ofthem is ſimply evil, 
becauſe Bees of all other creatures love cleanlineſs, and peace. 
Therefore handle them leiſurely, and quietly, and their Keeper, 
whom they know,may do with them what he will without hurt: 
. Being hived atnight, bring them to their ſeat, Set your Hives 
all of one year together, 


L 2 Signes . 
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Signes of breeding, if they be ſtrong, 

1. They will avoid dead young Bees and Drones. © 

2. They will fwcat in the morning, tilt it run from ther, 
always when they be firong, | | 

| Signes of caſting, 

t- They will fly Droans hy reaſon of heat. 

2; The young Swarms will onee or twice in ſome fair ſeaſon 
come forth muttring, as though they would caft,to prove them- 
ſelves, and go in again, ' % 

'3. The night betore they caſt, if yoa lay your ear to the hives 
mouth, you ſhall hear two or three, but-eſpecially one above the 
reft, cry, Qlp,up, up, or Tout, tout, tout, like a Trampet ſound- 


ng the alarum'to the batte]l. | 

Much deſcanting there is of, and about the Maſter Bee, and 
their degrees,order,and Government:but' the truth in this point 
is rather tmagined, than demonſtrated. There are ſome conje- 
ures of it, vis. we ſee inthe combs divers greater houſcs-than 
the reſt, and we commonly hear the night before they caſt, ſome- 
time one Bee,fometime two or 'more Bees, give a loud and f(eve- 
rakſound from the reſt,and ſyrnetimes Bees of greater bodtes than 
the common fort : But what of;,all this ? I lean not on' conje- 
cures, but love to ſet down what I-know tobe true, and leave 
cheſe things to them that love to divine. 

' Keep none weak,for it is hazard oftentimes with Toſs. Feeding 
will not help them : for being weak, they cannot come down to 
meat, if they come down, they die, becauſe weak Bees cannot 
abidecold:It none of theſe, yet will the other Bees, being ſtrong, 
fmell the honey,and come;and ſpoil.and kill them. Some helps is 
tn caſting time, to. put two weak ſwarms together,or as Mr. 


"Markbam well ſaith, Let them not caft late, by raiſing chem with 
_. wood; or lione,but wich -imps* (fay I:}-Animpis , three orfour 
- wreaths wrought as the Hive, the fame compaſs to raiſe the Hive 


withah; butby experience in'trial,l have found outa better way 
by Claſtring, for late or weak fwarms ; hitherto not found out 


of any that Lknow, Thatis this: Aﬀer cafting time,ifT have any 
ſtock-proud,and hindred' from timely caſting, with former Win- 
ters poverty,-orevil weather in calting time, with two handles 


and crooks.htted for the purpofe, I turn up that tack ſo pefier- 
| urp He 


th. 
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ed with Bees, and ſet-it on the cxown, upon which ſo turned 
with, the mouth upward, I place another empty hive well drelt, 
- and ſpelkt, into which, without any labour, che (warrmthat 
.. would notdepart, and caſt, will preſcatly aſcend,becauſe the old 


Bees have this quality ( asatf other breeding creatures have) to 


expel the young, when they have brought them up. 


_ There will the Swarm build as kindly, asit they had of 


themſelves been caſt;Butbe ſure you lay betwixt the-Hives ſome 
ficaight and cleanly ſtick, or fiicks,- or rathex. a board with 
holes,co keep them aſunder:other wiſe they will joyn their works 
together fo Ein, that they cannot be parted. If you ſo keepthem 
aſunder at Michael.tide, if you like the weight of your (warm 
. (for the goodneſs of [warms is tried: by the weight) fo. catched, 
. you.may: ſet it by fora ſtock to keep. Take heed in any caſe the 


combs be not broken, for then the other Bees wall ſmell the ho- 
ney, and ſpoilthem, This have I tried to be very profitable for 


the ſaving of Bees: c 
The Inſtrument hath this form. The great firait piece of-wood 
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« thexeſt are ixon claſps & nails,the claſpsare looſe in the ſiaple,two 
' men wich two of thcſe Faltned to the Hive,will eaſily turn it up. 
. ..., They gather not till Fuly ; for then they be diſcharged of.theix 
yonng,orelſe they are become now ſtrong to labour 3 & now ſap 
In flowers is firong and proud, by reaſon of time,& force of Sun, 


And now alfo in the North (and not before)the herbs of great- 


eſt yigourput forth their flowers z as Bzans,Fennel,Burrage, &c. 
_. The moltftnlible weather for them, is heatand draught, be- 
cauſe the neſh Bce can neither:abide cold nor wet; and ſhowers 
| (which they well fore-ſee) do interrupt their.Jabours,unlcls they 
fall in the night; and ſo they farther them. * | | 


Aſter caſting time, you ſhall benefit: your ſtocks.much, if you: groags, 


* help them to kill their Droans, , which-by all probability and 
judgment, are an idle kind of Bees, and waſtful. Some ſay they 
. breed, and have ſeen young Droans in taking their honey, which 


I know is. true. But Iam of opinion, that. there are alſo Bees 
| which. 
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which have loſt their tings, and ſo being as it were gelded, be- 
come idle and great : thereis great uſe of them. Dew & natura 


nibil fecis fruftra, © They hate the Bees, and cauſe them caſt the 


<« ſoonerz they never come forth, but when they be over-heated ; 


. © they never come home loaden. After caſting-time,and when the 


Bees want meat,*Youſhall ſee the labouring Bees faſten on them, 


© two, three, or four at'onee,as if they: were thieves to be led to 


© the Gallows, dnd*klling them; they calt' them out, and draw 
© them farfrom home;as hateful enemies. Our Houſfe-wife; if ſhe 
be the keeper of her own Bees (as ſhe had need tobe) may with 
her bare hand'in the heat of the day fafely deftroy- them in the 
hives meuth. - Some uſe towards night, in a hot day,to fetbefore 
the mouth of the hive a thin board with little holes in it, at 


_ which theleſſer Beesmiy enter, but-not the Droans 4ſo that you 
may kill them at your pleaſure. _ 


Snails ſpoil them by night like thieves they come ſo quictly, 
and are ſo faſt, that the Bees fear them not 3 look early and late, 
eſpecially in a rainy or dewy evening or morning. 

Mice are no leſs. hurtful; and: the rather to Hives of firaw : 
and therefore coverinpsot ftraw draw them: they will in, ci- 


ther at the mouth, or ſhearthemſclves an hole: The remedy is 
good Cats, Rats-bane, and jwatclfing. 

Thecleanly Bee ne ang k as poyſonztherefore let your 
Bees ſtand nearer your Gardenzthan your Brew-houle or Kitchen. 
g hey fay Sparrows and Swallows ate.cnemics to Becsz' but I 
ccit not. EN Ed. | _ 


'  MoreHives periſh by "Winters cold, than by all other hurts ; 
for the Bee is tender and nice, and only lives in warm weather, | 
* anddies in cold, And therefore;let my Houſe-wife be perſwaded, 
""that a warm dry houſe before deſcribed, is the chieteſt help he 
* can make her Bees againſt this, and many more miſehicfs, Many 
- ufe againſt cold in Winterzto flop up. their hive cloſe 3 and ſome 
' tt them in houſes, perfwading themſelves, that thereby they rc- 


Heve their Bees; Firſt, toffing,moving,is hurtful.Secondly,in hou- 
ſes,going,knocking, arid ſhaking is noifome. Thirdly too much 
heat in an, houſe is unnatural for them, Butlaſtly,apd cſpecially, 
Bees carinot abide to he ftopt up cloſe; for at every warm ſea» 


\ fon'of the Sun they revive, and living cat, andeating muſt needs 


. | purge 
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purge abroad : in ber houſe the cleanly Bee will pot gurge her 
' itis for any living creaturs; 5.4 ts dil- 

burthen nature, Being ſhut up'in calm ſeaſons,” lay your car £0. 

He Hive 484 you Dal);hags then yard antlyith;s Pang 

hindred priſoners. Therefore impound not your Bee, ſo proti- 

table ang free aCreaturee , Go ooo ape”) v3 

a oe Fes 210 (ew Sr ef Oart be b Taking of- 

and knotty, your honey will be thinagd-uncleanly 3 and if any Bees. - 

caſt after three noone $\x £3 ney "1 of old Bees,kept 


all together, which is great loſs, Smoaking, wich Rags, Rozen 
dr Brimſtone, many uſ&3* fomeEtſe drowning in a tub of ettan. 


' witter, and the water welttfew'd: will be good Btcher,”" Dir 


out your ſpelks: inaniedfately with: a pair of pincitts, Teſt” the 
Wood ſoft and fiwel}, atid fo will not be Bla, then 
mift you cut your hive; Shahn 
.'.:Lzet no fre come- Bear Yortr Hortcy, fo Axe foRtHieth rREWinx Straining Ho- 
awllaroſs, and makes vhetti tun With ths honky* Fitefoftfeth, 2*Y- 
wekneth, and hiddeeth hb y froth Bri yolt cop 
ſawll, when the Yea Uivpty cottÞs arc parted from the oat 
Ki oVtr 4 great bow K-oeongore— 
ſtavts,and © let it run'two br three 4338; the footity youran it 
up,the better will | it purge. Rfn'your ſwarm honey by it (elf, 
and that ſhall be your beſt, The elder your Hives are,the worſe 
is your honey. | 
Uſual Veſſels are of Clay , but after wood be fatiated with Veſſels; 


' Honey(for it will leak at firſt : for honey is marvellouſly ſearch- 


ing,though thick, and therefore virtuous ) I uſe it rather, be. 

cauſe it will not break ſo ſoon with falls, froſis, or otherwiſe,and 

greater Veſſels of clay will harldly laſt. | 

._ _When you. uſe your Honey, with a ſpoon- take off the.skin, 

which ithath put up. | | 
And it is worth the regard, that Bees thus uſed,if you have but 


forty ſtocks, ſhall yield you more commodity clegrly than forty 
- Acres of Ground. 


And thus much may ſaffice,. to make gaod Houſewites love, 


| add have good Gardens and Bees, = 
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By SIMON HARWARD. 


Crap 
The Art of Propagating Plants. 


SZ, ; Here are four ſorts of Planting or Pro- 
pagating, 2s in laying of ſhoots or lit- 
NS _tle branches, whiles they are yet ,ten- 
Q | der, in ſomepit made at their footy as 

4 ſhall be' ſaid hereafter, or upea a little 
< A ladder or basket of earth, tied to the 
bottom of the branch,” or in boaring A 
Willow, through , "26d * putting the 


Branch of. the Tree i into the hole, as ſhall 'befully declared in 


the Chapter of Grafting, 
 Thereare likewiſe Seaſons to Propagate in,-but the beſt is - 
the 


"The of Propagating Plants. _* Book 3, 


- is 


Spring,and March, when the Trees are in the flower,and do. 
in to grow luſty, The young planted. Cyens or lictke grafts 
ruſt be propagated in the beginning of Winter, a foot deep in 
Geer polgen manure winged amongſt- the earthgwhich 
you ſhall caſt forth of the pit wherein you mean to propagate it, 
to tumble icin uponit again. In like manner, your ſuperflu- 
ous Cyens, or littlq Bb imait becat glolſe 'Þy the earth, when 
as they grow about ſome {mall fmp, which we mean to propa- 
gate, tor they will do nothing but rot 2 For tgpropagxe, Yan 
muſt dig the carth round about tHetree,. that © your «dots thay 
be laid in a manner halfe bare. Afterwards draw into length 
the pit an thatfde: where .you: mean to propagate ,: and adcord- 
ing as you perceive that the roots _ be ac to yield, and 
be gpverned ig theſame pit,to a them, andihat withall @n- 
clefeſan A ceſeyor tC fo.,nfxti)fort 2a atrf th 
which is in the place wherc it is grafted, may be a little lower 
than the Cyens of _ new wood-growing out of the carth, e- 
ven fq high as it-po maybe. tt the.Frees that you eyould 
khwes & as, bbs kar Rs Ln hae hard '- Jie: 
and ſomewhat iff to lay inthe pit, then you may Wet the ſtock 
almoſt to the tnidft;” berwixtrhe roet and the wreathingphce, 
& with gentle handling pf it,þow down into the pitthe wood 
which the grafts have pu forth, andthat in as rounda compaſs 


as you £an, keaping you . from breaking of.it aftepwgrd lay. 

over hl DNck End 4 vage, de wig 'oravel andTald. 
CHAP. IL. 

- . Grafting in the Bark, 5 

CD Refiing fa'the Batk, is uſtdfrom mid Aug, toxhc be-- 


Fzioning of Winterandall6 When the Weſtern wind begins 
peth to low,ejng 


froth the 7 'of Fekrnary, unto the 41 UBFine. 
Bug there myſt be ad care, not tograff in the bark in-aofrainy 
ſeafon, hecauſe it would. waſh: away the matter .of 


Grafting ih the budis Sed SurhSict | 


the : flow 
Fig 


ene:and-the other together, and fo hinder it. ... .*. - 
ner-cime, from 'the'end 
of; May, uotil Auguſt, as being, the rixhe When ihe Tires ate 
ſtrong and-luft, and folFof fp andTeaves.” To wit), "fn a hot 
| WEL i: Country, 
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Country, from the midſt of Fave unto the midſt of Fly, but in 
cold Countries to the nlidft of Xwupxft, after ſorne ſmall ſhowers 
of Rain, £8 } : Y 

If the Summer be ſo exceeding dry, as that ſome Trees 
do withhold their ſap, you wait the time till ic do return. 

Graft from thefull of the Moon, until the end:of the 01d. 

* You may graft in a clcft, without having regard to Rain, for 
the ap will keep it off. 

' You may graft from mid Angyf, to the beginning of Novem- 
ber : Cows dung with ſtraw doth mightily preſerve the graft, 

It is better to graft in the evening than in the morning. 

The furniture and tools, of a Grafter, are a basket to lay his 
Grafts in, Clay, Gravel, Sand, or ſtrong Earth to draw over. 
the-Platits cloven, 'Mofs, Woollen cloaths, Barks of Willow 
to joyn to the late things and earth before ſpoken, and to keep 
them faſt : * Oziers to tie again upon the bark; to keep them 
firm and faſt, gummed Wax to dreſs and cover the ends and 
tops of the grafts newly cut, that ſo the rain and cold may not 
hurt them neither yet the fap riſing from below, be conſtrain- 
ed to return again unto the ſhoots, A little Saw or hand-ſaw, 
to ſaw off the ftock of the Plants; a little Knife or Pen-knife 
to graff, and to cut and ſharpen the grafts, that ſo the bark 


| may not peel nor be broken; which often cometh to paſs when 


the graft is full of ſap. You ſhall cut the graff fo long, as that 
it may fill the cliff of the Plant, and therewithal it muſt be left 
thicker on the bark-ſide, that fo it may fill up both thecliff and 
other inciſions, asany need is to be made, which muſt be al- 
ways new ground, well burniſhed without all ruſt. Two wedg- 
es, the one broad. for thick Trees, the other narrow for leſs and 
tender Trees, both of them of Box, _ or ſomc other hard and 
fmooth wood,or ſteel, or of very hard iron, fo they may need 
leſs labour in making them ſharp. 

A little hand-bill to ſet the Plants at more liberty, by cutting 
off ſuperfluous boughs, helved of Ivory, Box, or Brafil, 


Wo... CHAP, 
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| Grafting in the Cleft. 

| He manner of Grafting in a Cleft, to wit, the ſtock being 

cloven, is proper not only to trees, which are as great as 

a man's legs or arms, but alſo to greater. It is true, that being 

rrecs cannot cafily be cloven in their ſtock,that theretore it is cx- 

pedicnt to make incition in ſome qae of their branches, and not 

in the main body, as we ſee to be practiſed in #37 Apple-trees, 

and great Pe:x-trecs, and as we have already declared here-- 
tofore. 2 


_ © To graft intheclft,' you muſt make choice of a:graft that js 


fall of {ap and juyce, but it muſt not be but till from af.er_ Fanu- 


ary until March : And you mult not thus graft in any tree that 


is already budded, becauſe a great part of the -juyce and ſap 
would be already mounted up on high, and riſen to the top, and 
there diſp:rſcd and ſcattered hither and thither,into cvery ſprig 
and twig, and uſe nothing welcome tc the . Fi "<< 
" You muſt likewiſe. be reſolved not to gather your graft the 
day you graft in, but ten'or twelve days before 3 for otherwiſe, | 
if you graft it new gathered,it will not be able eaſily to incor- 
porate-it RIF with the body, and Rock, where it (hall be grafted, 
becauſe that ſome part of it willdry, and by this means will be 
a lyndrance in the ſtock to the rifing up of the ſap, which it 
thould communicate unto the graft, tor the making of it to put 
torth; and whereas the dried part will fall a crumbling, and 
breaking through his rottennefs, it will cauſe to remain a con- 
cavity,or hollow place in the ſtock, which will be an occaſion of 
2 like incanveniencie to befal the graft, Morcover, the graft be- 
img newand tender, might ealily be hurt of the bands, which are 
of necetlity to be tied about the ſtock, to keep the graft tirm and, 
tat, And you mult further fee,” that your plant was not of late 
xemoved, bat that it have alrcady fully taken root, . 
When yon are minded to graft many grafts into one Chtfr, 
you muſt ſee that they be cut inthe cud all alike. . | 
See that the grafts be of one length,or not much differing,and- 
it.is enough, 'that they have three. or four cylets without the | 
Wrench when the Plant is once Tawed), and lopped of _ his 
| an- 


Crane. 4 . | _ 
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branches,if it have many:then you muſt leave but twoat the moſt 
befere you come to the cleaving of itz then put to your little 
Saw, or your Knife, or other edged tool that is very (ſharp, cleave 
it quite through the middeft-in gentle and ſoft fort : Firſt,tying 
the ſtock very ſurc,that ſo it may not cleave further than is need 3 
and then put to your wedges into the cleft until ſuch time-as 
you have ſet in your grafts, and in cleaving of it,hold the Knife 
with the one hand, and the tree with the other, to help keep 
it from cleaving too far. Afterwards put in your wedge of Box, 
or. Braſil, or Bone, at the ſmall end, fo that you may the better 
take it out again when you have (ct in your grafts, 

- If: the ſtock becloven, or the bark looſed too much from the 
wood, then cleave it down lower, and ſet your grafts in, and 
- laok that your Incilion be fir, and very julily anſwerable to the 
cleft, and that the two faps, firſt, of the plant and grafi, be right 
and even fect one againſt the other, and fo handſomly titted, as 
that there may not be the leaſt appearance of any*cut or cleft. 
 Forif they donot thus'jump one with another,they will never 
take. one with another, becauſe they-cannot work their ſeeming} 
matter, and as it were cartilaginous glue in convenicnt fort or 
manner to. the giving of their joynts together. You muſt likewiſe 
beware not to make your cleft overthwart the pitch, but ſome- 
what aſide. x Es O41 1 ID 

The bark of your plantbeing thicker than that of your graft, 
you muſt {et the graft . fo much the more outwardly in the cleft, 
that -ſo thetwo ſaps may in any caſe be joyned, and ſet right the 
one with the other, but the rind of the Plant muſt be ſomewhat 
more out than that of the.grafts or cloven fide. re Pa 

.. To the end that you may not fail of this work of iimping, 
you mult priocipally take heed, not to over-cleave the ſtocks of 
your frees, But before you widen thecleft with your wedges, bind 
and; go about the ſtock with two or three ttirns, and that with 
an Ozier, cloſe drawn together, underneath -the ſame place, 
where you would have your cleft to cnd;that ſo your ſtock cleave 
not too far, which; is a very uſual cauſe of the” miſcarrytng_ of 
grafts; jnalomuch: as hercby the cleft fiandeth fo wife' and operi; 


as: that _it:cannot be ſhut, and fo not grow topether ugain but: 


ia the mean. time ſpend it Telf, and beaketh out 'all his _ it 
| = 
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that place which is the-cauſe that the ſiock and the. graft are both 
ſplit. And this falleth out moſt often in Plum-trees,and branches 
of Trees, You muſt be.careful to joyn the rinds of your grafts 
and-plants, that nothing may continue apen,to the end that the 
Wind, moiſture of the. Clay or Rajn running upon the grafted 
place, do not get in: when the plant: cleaveth very ſtreight, there- 
is not any danger nor. danger in ſloping down the graft, ' If 
you leave it ſomewhatuneven or rough inſome places, or that 
the ſaps both of the one and the other may the better grow, 
and be glewed together, when you grafts are once well joyned: 
to our Plants, draw out your wedges very ſoftly, leſt you dif 
place-them again : you may leave therewith in the cleft ſoine 
ſmall end of a wedge of green wood, cutting it very cloſe with 
the head: of the Stock ; Some caſt glue into: the cleft, *fome ſu- 
gar, and ſomegummed Wax | 

If the Stock of the Plant, whereupon you intend to graft, be 
not {9 thick as your grafc, you ſhall graft it after the faſhion of a 
Goats-foot, make a cleft in the ſtock of the plant, not direc, but 
byas,and that ſmoeth and even,not roughs then apply and make 
fali thereto the graft with all his bark: on, and-aufwering to the 
bark of che Plant. 'This being done,.cover the place with the fat 
earth and Moſs of the Woods tied:together-with a ſtrong band: 
ftick a pole-of Wood by it to keepit Redfaſt. / 

Grafting like a Semtcheon, 3 

JN grafting after the manner of a Scutcheon, you ſhall not vary 

not differ much from that of the Flute or Pipe, fave only that 
the Scutcheon-like graft having one eyelet, as the other hath,yet 
the. wood of the tree whereupon the Scutcheon-like graft is graf- 
ted hath not any knob, or bud, as the wood whereupon the graft 


isgraftcd after the manner of a pipe. d- 


_ . In Suinmer, when the Trees are well repleniſhed with ſap,- 


and that their new Cyens begin to grow ſomewhat hard, you 

{hall take a ſhoot at the-end of: the chief branches of ſome noble 

and geglatmed. trees, whereof you would fain have fome fruit; 

and-not many: of his'oId ſtore or. wood;,and from thence raiſd«: 

gogd cyler; 'the tail.and-al] thereof to make your: grafts, [Bur 

when:;you chuſc;take the thickeft,and groſſeſt, divide the tail ow 
$ * | t 
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.the midſt before you do any thing cle, caſting away. the leaf (if 
it be not a Pear-plum-tree, for that would have two or three 
leaves) without removing any more of the ſaidstail 3 afterward 
with the point of a ſharp knife,cut of the Bark of the ſaid ſhoot, 
the pattern of a ſhield, of the-length of a nail. . 


4 - _ 


In which there is only onceylet higher than the mil, toge- 


ther with the refidue of the tail which you left behind;; and for 
the lifting of the ſaid graft in Scu'cheon, after that you have 
cnt the bark of the ſhoot round about, without cutting of the 


'wood within, you muſt take itgently with your thumb, and in 


puttirip,it away, you mult preſs. upon the wood from which you 
pull.it, that {o you may bring the bud and all away together 
with the Scutcheon 3 for if you lcave it behind with the wood, 
then were the Scutcheon nothing worth. You ſball find out if 
the Scutcheon be nothing worth, if looking within when it is 
pulled away from the wood of the ſame ſuit, you find it tohave 
a hole withiv, but more manifeſtly, if the bud do fray, behind 
in the wood, which qught to have been in. the Scutcheon. _ 

_ . Thus your Scutcheon being well raiſed and taken off, hold 
it a little by the tail betwixe your lips, without wetting of it, 
even until you have cut the bark of the tree where you would 
graft it, and look that it be cut without any wounding of, the 
wood within,after the manner of a crutch,but ſomewhat longer 
than. the Scutcheon that yol have, to ſet jnit,. and in no place 
cutting the wood-within;after you have made incifion,you mul 
open it, and make it gape wide on both ſides, but in all manner 
of gentle handling, and that with alittle Sizers of bone, and ſe- 
parating the wood and the bark a little within, eyen ſo much as 
your Scutcheon is, in length and breadth : you mult. take heed: 
that in doing hereof, you donot hurt the bark, We” 
.. This. done, take your - Scutcheon by the end, and your tail 
which you have left remaining, and pur into your inciſion made 
in:your tree, lifting up'ſoftly your two ſides of the inciſion with 
your. faid' Sizers.of bone,. and cauſe the faidScutcheon to joyn, 
and lie 8, loſe as may be, with ghe wood of the tree, being cut 
asafgre Nd: waying, a little upop the eng of. your rind io 
cut ; andHetthe upper part of your Scutcheqn lic cloſe unto the 
Bpe<xrend of your. inciſion, or bark of your ſaid tree: afterwards 


bind: 
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bind your Scutcheon about with /a band of Hemp, as thick as 
a peniof a quill, more or leſs, according as your. Trec is ſmall or 
great, taking the ſame Hemp (in the middeft, -to the end that 
Either part of it may perform a like ſervice 3... and wreathing 
and binding of the ſaid Scutcheon into the incifion of a tree,and 
it muſt not be tied roo ſtreight,for that will keep it from taking, 
the joyning of the one ſap with the other being hindred thereby, 
and neither the Scutcheon nor yet the Hemp muſt be moiſt or 
wet 3 and the more juſtly to bind them together, begin at the 
back-ſide of the tree, right over againſt the middeſt of the ine 
ciſion, and from thence come forward to joyn them before, 'a- 
bove the. cylet and tail of the Scutchcon, 'croſling your band 
of Hcmp ſo oft as the two ends meet, and from thence return- 
Ing backagain, come about and tie itlikewiſe underneath the 
eylets, and thus caft about your hand fill backward and forward 
until the wholeclift of the inciſion be covercd above and below 
with the faid Hemp, the cylet only emtopted , and his tail, 
which muſt hot be covered at all z his tail will fall away one 
part after another. atid that ſhortly aftcr rhe ingrafting, if ſo be 
che Seutcheon will take. Leave your Trees and Scutcheons thus 
bound for the ſpace of one month, and the thicker, a great _ 
deal longer time, Afterward look them over, and if you per- 
ceive'them to grow together, untic them, or at leaſtwife cut the 
_ Hemp bthind them, -and leave them uncovered. Cut alſo your 
branch two or three fingers above that, that ſo the imp may 
proſper the better and thus let them remain till after winter, 
about the month of March and April. | 
" If you perceive that the bud of your Scutcheon do [well 
and: come torward, then cut off the. tree three fingers or there- 
abouts, above the Scutcheon 3 for if it be cut off too near the 
Ecutcheon, at ſuch time as it putteth forth his firſt bloſſom, it 
would be a means greatly to hinder the flowing of it,and cauſe 
alſo that it ſhould not thrive and proſper well 3 after that one 
year is paſt, and that the ſhoot beginneth 'to be ſirong, 16 5 
ning to put forth the ſecond bud and bloſſom, you muſt 69 [> 
ward to cut off in byas-wiſe the three fingersain the top. of the 
going, be- 


tree which you left there, when you cut it the yeax 
fore, ashath bten faid: * =. 62h beg. 1+ Hil 
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When your ſhoot ſhall -have put forth a great deal of length, 
you may ſtick down there, even hard joyned thereunto, litcle 
Nakes, tying them together very gently and caſily 3 and theſe 
fhall ſtay your ſhoots and prop them up, letting the wind fron 
doing any harm unto them, Thus you may graft white Roſes im 
red.and red in white. Thus you may graft two or three Scutche- 
ons, provided that they be all of one fide ; for they will not be 
ſet equally together in height, becauſe then they would be all 
Raxrvelings 3 neither ſhould they be directly one over another 3 
for the lower would ſtay the riſing up ofthe ſap of the Tree,and 


fo thoſe above ſhould conſume in penury, and undergo thea-, 


forefaid inconvenience. You muſt note,that the Scutcheon which 
is gathered from the Cyen of a tree whoſe fruit is ſowr, muſibe 
cut in ſquare form, and not in the plain faQion of a Sutcheon. 
It is ordinary to graff the ſweet Quince-Tree , baſtard Peach- 
tree, Apricock-tree, Jujube-trce , ſowr Cherry-trec, ſweet 
Cherry-tree, and Cheſinut-tree, after this faſhion, howbeit they 
may. be grafted in the cleft more caftly , and more profitably ; 
although divers be of a contrary opinion, as thus : Take the 


grafts of ſweet Quince-tree, and Baſtard Pcach-tree, of the fairck. 


wood, and beſt fed that you can find , growing upon the wood 
of two years old, becauſe the wood is not ſo. ftrm and folid as 
the others ,, and you ſhall graft them upon ſmall Plum-tree 
ſocks, being of the thickneſs of ones thumb; theſe you ſhall 
cut after the manner of a Goats foot : you ſhall net go about to 
make the cleft of any more fides then one, being about a foot 
high from the ground; you.muſi open it with your ſmall wedge: 
and being thus grafted , it will ſeem to you that it is open but 
.ofone fide ; afterward you ſhall wrapit up with a little Moſs, 
Putting thereto ſome gummed Wax, or Clay , and bind it up 
with Oziers to keep it ſurer , becauſe the ſtock is not ftrong e- 
nough it ſelf tohold it, and you ſhall furniſh it every manner of 
way, as Others are dealt withall ; this is moſt profitable. 


The time of Grafting, 


A All Months are good to graft in, (the Month of Offober and - 


November onely excepted) But —— grafc at that time of 
MN the 
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che winter, when the ſap beginneth to ariſe. 

In a cold Country graft later, in a warm Country car- 
her. 

The beſt time generally i is from the firſt of February, untill the 
firſt of May, 

The grafts muſt always begathered in theoldof the Moot, 

For grafts chooſe (ſhoots © a year old, or at the kurthermoſt 
two years old, 

If you muſt carry grafts far , prick them into a Turnipnewly 
gathered, or lay carth about the ends. 

If yoo ſet flones of Plams; Almonds, Nuts, or Peaches: 
Firſt, let themlye a lictle in the Sum, and then fteep them in Milk 
or Watcr three or four dayes, before you pur them into the 
carth. 

= the Kirnels of Pippias, and fow them in the cnd of No» 
we 

The ſtone of a Plum-tree muſt be Set a foot deep, in November 
or February, 

The Date-ſtone mult be Set the great end downwards, ewo 
Cubits deep in the earth; in a place enriched with dung. E 

The Pcach-ſtone would be ſet preſently aſterthe Fruitis caten, 
ſome quantity of the ficth of the Peach remaining about the 
ſtone. 

' If you would hve it to be excellent, graft it afterward os. 
an Almond-tree. 

The little Cyens of Cherry-trees, grown thick with hair, rots, 
and thoſe alſo which do grow up frem the Roots of the great 
Cherry<trees, being removed, do-grow better and ſooner then 
they which come of ſtones3; but cheyn muſt be removed and plan= 
= war they are but two or ber yamecls, the branches muſt. 

lopped. - 


& 
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' A very profitable Invention , for the 
ſpeedy Planting ofan Orchard of Fruit-Trees. 


FP wy oy ene(or rather the: middle) of Jwuc, the Gp being 
A then in the boughs or Tops of the Trees, let ſome one ot 
diſcretion go.up into the houghs of the Tree intended, and 
with a keen-knife cut the bark of ſome ſmooth bough,lo choſen, 
round about the ſame, quite through the ſame bark, tothe very 
bare wood, in two places, (toward the but of the bough) a full 
kand breadth the one from the ther, and take off the bark clean 
elearly from the ſaid bough, and caſt it away, and wipe the ſap 
'off that bared place 3 Then take ſome of the tiiffeft clay you can 
have, and wrap it hard, round about the ſaid bared place, (that 
it may ſtop the ſap when it deſcendeth; }) bind en thisclay with 
fallow ſlings, or the like, very hard ; let this day be two. inches 
thick at leaſt, Then prepare a certain quantity of good rank 
mould, tempered with ſhort muck and misken water,and make 
mortar thereof, and wrap a good quantity of it as big asa foot- 
ball , upon the firm bark remaining cloſe above the ſaid clay, 
that it may touch the ſame; put moſs upon it.,and,as before, bind 
it well, and ſo let it continue growing upon the ſame Tree till 

February, Then with a fine ſaw carcfully take offthe ſaid bough 
cloſe below the clay , not perifhing the upper mortar, and ſet 
that bough , with the clay and mortar on: it, in ſome good 

ground, and there let it remain to grow 3 for the lap jt cannot 

paſs downward for the clay.but ſtayeth in the upper mortar,and 

breeds roots,and poſhbly (God willing) may bear fruit the next 

Summer following, Thus you may order many ſuch boughs as 

aforeſaid, and quickly plant an Orchard ofbearing Trees. Ifthe 

bough be as bigas the ſmall ofones leg, it is ſo much the better: 
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EO 
The true ordering of all forts of Fruits 


in their due ſeaſons , and how double increaſe 
comes by care in gathering year aſter year : as alſo 
the beſt way of carrying by land or by water, with 
their preſervation for longeft continuance. 


F all tone Fruit , Cherries are the firſt tobe 
gathered : of which, though we reckon four 
forts; Engliſs, Flemmiſh, Gaſtoign, and Black, 

yet are they reduced-to two, the early,and the 

ordinary - the early are thoſe whoſe grafts 
came feſt from France and Flaxders, and are 
now ripe with us in-May the ordinary is our 
own natural Cherry, and is not ripe b:fore June : they muſt 
be carefully kept from: Birds, cither with: nets, noiſe, or other 
indultry.. ; | 

They, 
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” To carry 
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They are notripe all at once, nor may be/gathered at once, 
therefore witha light Ladder, made toſtand of it ſelf without 
hurting the boughs, moun to the Tree, and with a gathering- 
hook, gather thoſe which be full rige, and put them.inta your 
Cherry-por, or 'Kybzcy hanging: by your ſide, or upon any 
bough you pleaſe, and be ſure to break no ſtalk, but- that the 
Cherry hangs by, and pull them gently, lay them down. teg- 
derly, and handlethem as little as you can. _ 


> For the conveyance or portage of Cherries, they are beſt to 


be carricd in bread Baskets like fives, with ſmooth yiclding 


bottom, only two broad laths going along the bottom 3 and 
| if you do tranſport them by ſhip, or boat, let not the ſives be fil- 


led in the top,leli ſetting one upon another, you bruiſe and hurt 
the Cherries z if you carry by horſe-hack, then panniers well 
lined with Fern, and packt full andcloſe, is the beſt and ſafeſt 
Way, 

Now for the gathering of-all other ſtone-fruit,as Nedcarines, 
Apricocks,, Teng Nen uns, Damfons , 'Bullis, and ſuch 
like, although 'intheie- ſeveratkinds, they ſcem' not tobe ripe 
at once on one Tree yet when any is ready to drop from 
the Tree, though the other ſeem hard, yet they may alſo be 
gathered, for they have received the full ſubſtance the Free 
can.' give thent 5: and therefore the day being fair, and the 
dew drawn away, fet vp your Ladder, and as yougather- 
ed your Cherries ſo gather them : only in the bottom of your 
large fives, where you part, them, you ſhall. lay Nettles, and 
likewiſe in the top, for that will ripen thoſe that. are moſt un- 
ready. 

In gathering of Pears are three things obſerve 
expence, for tranſportation, or to ſell to tke 
expence, and your own ufe, then gather th 
change, and are as it were half ripe, and nal 
which are changed, letting the reſt hang till they change Mo . 
tor thus they will ripen kindly,and notrot ſo ſoot if they were 
Full. ripe atthe gathering, But if your Pears be to be tranſport- 
ed.far, either by Land or Water,then pull one from the Tree, 
and cut.it inthe middeſt, and it you find it hollow about the 
coar, and the kernel a large ſpace to lic, although no Pear 


by, 
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be ready to drop from the-Tree, yet then they may be gather- 
ed, andthen laying them on a heap one upon another, as of 
necellity they muſt be for tranſportation , they will ripen of 
themſelves, and eat kindly : but gathered before, they will 
wither, ſhrink, and cat rough, loſing not only their taſte, but 
beanty, 

Now for the manner of gathering, albcit ſome climb into the 
trees by the boughs, and ſome by Ladder, yet both is amiſs 3. the 
beſt way is with the Ladder before ſpoken of, which ſtandeth of 
it ef, with a bazket and a line, which being full; you muſt 
gently let down, and keeping the firing fill in your hand,being 
empticd, draw-it up again, and fo finiſh your labour, withour 
troubling your ſelf or hurting the tree, 


a7 
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Now, touching the gathering'of Apples, it is to be doneac- Gathering of 
cording to the ripening of the fruits. your Summer-Apples firſt, Apples. 


and the Winter after. 
For Summer fruit, when it is ripe, : ſome will drop from the 
Tree, and Birds-willbe pecking at them : But if you cut oat one 
of the greenefi,and find:it as wzs ſhew'd you before of the Pear, 
then you may gather them, and in the houſe they will come to 
their ripeneſs aud perfe&ion. For your Winter-fruic, you ſhall 
know the ripeneſs by the obſervations before-ſhewed 3 but it 
muſtbe gathered in a fair, ſunny, and dry day, in the wane of 
the Moon,. and no Wind-in the Eaſt, alſoaſterthe dew is gone 
away: for the leaſt wet or moiſture will make them ſubject to 
rot and mildew 3. alſo you muſt have an apron to gather in, 
_ and to empty. into the great basket, and a-hook to draw the 
boughs unto you, which you cannot reach with your handsat 
eaſe : The apron isto bean ell every way, loopt up to your 
girdle,. fo as it may ſerve for either hand without any trou- 
ble 3 and when it: is full; unlooſe one of your loops, and emp-- 
ty it gently into the great: Basket, for in- throwing them 
down roughly, their own ſtalks may prick them, and thoſe. 
which are prickt, will ever rot. Again, you muſt ga- 
ther your fruit clean without leaves-or brunts ,. becauſe the 
one hurts the Tree, for every brunt would be a fialk for fruit to 
grow upon 3 the other hurts the fruit by bruiſing, and pricking 
, as it is hid together, and there is nothing fooner no 
uit,. 
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Carriage of 
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fruit, then the green and.withered leaves lying. among them ; 
neither muſt you gather them without any ſtalk at all : for ſuch 
fruit will begin to rot where the ſtalk ſtood, 

For ſuch fruit as falleth from the Trees, and are not gather- 
ed, they muſt nor be laid with the gathered fruit 3 and of fal- 
lings there are two ſorts, one that falls through ripeneſfs, and 
they are beft, and may be kept to bake or roaft : the other wind. 
falls, falling before they are ripe, and they muſt be ſpent as they 
are gathered, or clſc they will wither arid come to nothing ; 
and thercfore it is not good by *any meaiis tobeat down fruit 


, with Poles, or to carry them in Carts looſe and jogging, or in 


facks where they may be bruiſed. 

When your fruit is gathcred , you ſhall ſay them in deep 
Baskets of Wicker, which ſhall contain four or fix Buſhels, 
and fo between two men, carry them to your Apple-Loft, and 
in ſhooting, or laying them down, be very careful that it 
be done with all gentleneſs and leiſure , laying every ſort of 
fruit ſeverally by it ſelf; but if there be want of roomhaving fo 
many ſorts that you cannot lay them ſeverally, then ſome 
fruit as is neareſt in taſte and colour, and of Winter-fruic, ſuch 
as wfll taſte alike, may, if need require, be laid together, and in 
cime you may ſeparate them, as ſhall be ſhewed hereafter. But 
if your fruit be- gathered far from your Apple-loft, then muſt 
the bottoms of your Baskets be lined with green Fern, and 
diaw the ſtubborn ends of the ſame through the Basket, that 
fone bat the ſoft Tex: may touch the fruit, and likewiſe cover 
rhe tops of the Baskets with Fern alſo, and draw. a ſmall 
cord over it, that the Fern may not fall away, nor the. fruit 
ſcatter out, or jogg up and down and thus you may carry 
fruit by Land, or by Water, by Boat, or Cart, as far as 
you pleaſe : and the Fern doth not only keep them from 
bruifing , but alſo ripens them, eſpecially Pears. *'When 
your fruit is brought to your Apple-Loft , 'or ftoxe-houle, 
x11 you find them ntiot ripencd cough, then'lay them in thicker 
heaps upon Fern, and cover thern with-Fern alſo : and when 
they are near ripe, then uncover them, and make the heaps thin- 
ncx, ſo as theair may paſs through them 3 andif you will not 
hnten che ripening of them, then lay them on the boards with- 
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| out any..F ern at all. . Now for Winter, or long laſting Pears, + Lg 


they may be packt either in Fern; or Straw, and carrie& whither 


. yonpleaſe; and being cometo the journics end, muſt be Jaid upon 


ſweet ſtraw-: but bewarc the room be not too warm, nor windy, 
and too cool, for both are hurtfull : but in a temperate place, 


_ where they may have air, but not too much. 


Wardens arc to be gathered, carried, packt, and laid as Win--of wardns. 
ter Pears are, * I | | ES 
Medlers arc to be gathcred about Michaelmas, after the froſt Of Mcdlers, 
hath toucht ther-3 at which time they are in their full growth, | 
and will then be dropping from the tree, but never ripe upon 
thetree, When they are gathered, they muſt be laid in a basket, 
fieve, barrel, or any fuch cask, and wrapt about with woolten 
cloaths, under, over, and'on all ſides, and alſo ſome weight 
laid upon them, with a board between : for except they be 
__ into a-heat, they will .never ripen kindly, or tafte 
well. IS : 
Now when they have lain till you think ſome of them be 


_ ripe, the ripeſt, fit!] as they ripen, muſt be taken from thereſt 3 , 


therefore powr them out into another ſieve or basket leiſurely, 

that ſo you may well find them that be the ripeſt, ketting the hard 

ones all into the other basket, and thoſe which be ripe laid afide: 

the other that be half ripe ſever alſo into a third ſieve or basket 5 Fe 
for if the ripe and half ripe be kept together, the one will be 

mouldy, bctore the other be ripe. And thus do till all be 

throughly ripe. | : 

uinces ſhould not be laid with other fruit ; for the ſcent is Of Quinces, 

offenhiveboth to other fruit, and to thoſe that keep the fruitor 


* comeamongſt them; therefore lay them by themſelves upon 


ſweet ſtraw, where they may have air cnough 3 they muſt be 


. packt like Medlers, and gathered with Medlers, 


” 


Apples muft be packt in Wheator Rye ſtraw,and in maunds or To pack 


| baskets loined with the ſame, and being gently handled, will Apples. 
. xipen with ſuch packing and lying together. .It ſevcrall ſorts of 


apples be.packt in one maund or basket, then between every ſort 

hy ſweet raw of a pretty thickneſs. 2 

- Appks muft not be. powred out, - but with care and lei- Emptying ang 

ſure :. firſt, the ſiraw pluckt clean fromthem, and then gently 88Y1ve apples, 
CEN cg | 


take. 
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take out every ſeveral ſort, and place ther by themſelves : but 
if for want of room you mix the forts together, then lay thoſe 
together that are of equal laftingz but if they have all one taſte, 
then they need no ſcparation. Apples that are not of like colours 
ſhould not be laid together, and if any ſuch be mingled, let it be 
amended, and thoſe which are firſt ripe, Jet them be firſt ſpent, 
, and.to that end, lay thoſe apples together, that' are of one time 
' of ripening z and thus you muſt uſe Pippins alſo, yet will they in- 
dure bruiſes better than another fruit,.and- whilft they are green 
will heal one another, * - | =p | 
Differeiee. in” Pippins though they grow of one tree, and in one ground, 
cuir, yet ſome will laſt better than other-fome,and ſome will be bigger 
then gthers of the fame kind, according as they have more ar 
| Kfsofthe Sun, or more or l<fs of the droppings of. the trees or 
upper branches : therefore let every one make moſt of that fruit 
which is faireſt and longeſt laſting. Again, the largenefs and 
goodneſs of fruit contilis in the age of the tree for as the tree 
increaſeth, ſ>-the fruit increaſerh in bigneſs, beauty, taſte, and 

| fixmneſs-;. and otherwiſe as. it. dexreaſeth. 
Tranſporting If you" be to tranſport your fruit far by water, then provide 
-- fruirby water; ſome dry hogſheads or barrels, and pack in your apples, one by ., 

one, with your hand, that no empty place may be left, to occafion 
ſegging 3 and you muſt line your veſſclat both ends with fine 
fweet tirdwv, but not the ſides, to avoid heat 3 ind muſt then- 
bore a dozen holes at either end, to receive air ſo much the 
better, and by no meanslet them take wet. Some uſe, that tran: 
port beyondfeas, to ſhut the fruit under hatches upon ſtraw; but 
is is not ſo good, if casks may be gotten, | : 
- Whinnot'ts It is. not good tu tranſport fruit in. Merch, when the wind 
wanſportfruit, blows bitterly, norn froſty weather, neither in the extream heat. 

: of Summer, duh | Res 
To PEP: If the quantity be fmall'you would carry, then you may carry 
mall ings of. them-indoflers or pxniers, provided they may be ever filled cloſe; 
fruit. and that Cherries and Pears be lined with green Fern, and Ap- 
: ples wich-ſweet ſtraw; and that, but at the bottoms and tops,nat 
on the ſides. © © a p 
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Rooms for  - Winter ftuicmulſt lye neither too hot, nor too cotd, too cloſe, 
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tat is fweet, and. cither boarded or paved, and not too cloſe, is 
good from Chriftmas till March; and Rooms that are filed 
over-head, and-from the ground, are good from March till May, 
then the Cellar again, from May till Michae/mas, - The apple- 
loft would be feiled or boarded, which if it want, take the longeſt 
Rye-ſtraw, and raiſc itagaialt the walls, to make a fence as high 
as the fruit lycth, and let it be no thicker than to keep the fruit 
from the wall, which being moiſt, may do hurt 1 i#+et moitt, 
then. the duſt is offenſive, ; 


There is ſome fruit which will laſt but untill A//ballantide 3 Sorting of 
they muſt be'laid by themſelves ; then thoſe which will laſt cill fruxt; 


Chriſtmas, by themſelves; then thoſe which will laſt till itbe 
Candlemas, by themſelves; thoſe that will la(lt till . Shrove=tide, 
by themſelves; and Pippins, Apple-Johns, Pear-mains, 
and Winter Ruſſettings, which will lalt all the year, by them- 


| ſelves, 


Now if you (py any rotten fruit in your heaps, pick them out, 


and witha Tray for the purpoſe, fee you turn the heaps over, - 


and leave not a tainted Apple in them, dividing the hardeſt by 
themſelves, and the broken skinned ' by themſelves to befirki 


ſpent, and the rotten ones to be caſt away 3 and ever as youturn + 


them, and pick them, under-lay them with freſh ſtraw : thus 
ſhall you keep them for your uſe, which otherwiſe would rot 
ſuddenly. 


lefs they be mixt with the other of riper kind, or that the fallings 
be alſo with them, or much of the firſt ſtraw left amongſt them: 
the next time of turning is at Shrove-tide, and after that once 
a month till Fbizſon-tide, and after that, once a fortnight 3 and 
ever in the turning lay your heaps lower and lower, and your 
ſtraw very. thin: provided you do none of this labourin any 
great froſt, except it be in a cloſe Cellar, At cvery thaw, all fruit. 
is moiſt, and then they muſt not be touched : neither in rainy 
weather, for then they will be dank alſo; and therefore at ſuch 
ſeaſons it is good to ſet open your windows and doors, that 
the ar may. have free paſſage to dry them, andat nine of the 
clack in the forcnoen in Winter, and at fixinthe _ | 


-.. 


Pippins, John-Apples, Pear-mains, and ſuch like long laſting Time of tir-- ; 
fruit, need not to be turned till the week before Chriſtmas, un- ring fruit... © 
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_ and ateight at night in Summer 3 only in Mareb open'net-your 
windows at all. Es \ +2 IE; Ren | 

_ -Alltafiing fruit, after the midi of May, begin to whither, be- 

cauſe then they wax dry,and the moiſture gone which made them 

look plump, they muſt needs whither, and be (mall ; and nature 

decaying, they muſt needs rot. And thus much touching the 

ordering of Fruits, 4 | 


